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Social Aspects.—Love of Money. 


So long as civil institutions are necessary to protect the rights 
of one individual against the aggressions of others, no form of 
government can be devised, no code of morals nor system of re- 
ligion established which will not meet with active, unceasing oppo- 
sition from conflicting elements. Opposition to the fundamental 


principles, progress and higher objects of human society assumes 







such an infinite variety of forms that even good men are often de- 
ceived by false lights, and drawn into error | 


yy the opinions and 














teachings of ignorant and disingenious pretenders. 

Civil zovernment—the established social order of a people—s 
rarely destroyed by the open, direct opposition of its constituents, 
nor does it necessarily follow that those who occasion the decay 
and downfall of States cherish a premeditated design against the 


institutions of their country. It is a want of regard for the ele- 
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mentary principles which give form and vitality to governments 
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complishing the ends proposed by their founders. This is more 4 
specially the case in respect to republican governments, in which § 
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decayed, but having lost its power to cherish and promote the higher 
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objects of civilization, the government becomes a commodity of 
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individual chattle. Hence, the moral condition of a people, rather 
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highest degree of attention; and therefore the observation and study 
of the aspects presented by the changes which occur in the pursuits, 
opinions, and habits of a community should not be neglected by the 
patriotic citizen. 

In view of the social aspects of the present times, we observe a 
strong tendency on the part of the people to place the civil and 
social institutions of the country upon a money instead of a moral 
basis. This is a natural development of the selfish principle which, 
springing up from the deep fountains of humanity, enters into ev- 
ery form of government, and though a necessary element, is never- 
theless a dangerous antagonist to all civil and social institutions. 
The love of money is one of the prominent social aspects presented 
by the population of this country; and if, as we have been taught 
to believe, it is the root of all evil, surely no people ever had more 
cause to fear the consequences of a departure from the teachings 
of christianity. Indeed, even now, they are suffering in a variety 
of forms the penalties of their idolatry. Owing to an inordinate 
love of money, the successful individual finds neither contentment 
nor physical repose in the acquisition of wealth. His thirst for 
riches, his toil and anxieties, increase with his gains, and having 
‘‘pierced himself through with many sorrows,”’ he finds in his old 
age little ground to hope for a better state of existence. 

The social relations—those perennial fountains of human hap- 
piness—are perverted by the love of money, and, assuming the 
character of mere business relations, are estimated as other com- 
modities with a view to the profits that may be derived from them. 
And thus, the unfortunate money-lover cuts himself off from the 
sympathies of his species, becoming an alien in the land of his 
birth; a stranger to his brethren; a voluntary exile, self-doomed to 
toil for a self-grudging subsistence, and finally transmits the 
hoardings of a hard life to a thankless generation who scorn the 
man and the means by which he enriched them. 

That feeling of exquisite enjoyment designed by the benevolent 
Creator asa reward for charitable deeds, is adulterated by the love 
of money, and the blessing which should attend the act of giving, 
is lost to the donor who is pained by the thought of parting with 
his means without certain assurance of a profitable investment. 
A stranger to the instant rewards of true charity, he is not the 
man to cast bread upon the waters, unless as bait concealing a 
strong hook to make sure its return. 
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We may not enter the connubial sanctuary where repose the 
treasures of the heart: the moral laboratory, where the affections 
are mingled and refined, where incense, rising from the one altar 
of many hearts in unison, ascends to heaven, an acceptable offer- 
ing to the God of love. The mysteries of that sacred place are too 
holy to be exposed to public view. But, there is reason to believe 
that even there the love of money sometimes intrudes, distilling 
poison into the moral current at its very source, filling the connu- 
bial cup with gall and wormwood instead of nectar, and abundantly 
verifying the words of the sacred writer, that the love of money is 
the root of all evil. 

Asa natural consequence, these evils affect the public welfare in 
a degree corresponding with their influence upon the character and 
conduct of individuals. The love of money, combined with a pre- 
judice against the labor involved inthe ordinary pursuits of private 
life, constitutes the principal motive for seeking public employment. 
Hence, the public service is performed by hirelings, speculators, 
men looking after their own individual interests, and only perform- 
ing so much service, and showing so much regard for the public 
interest, as is necessary to ensure the continuance of their employ- 
ment. We do not affirm that this is true in respect to all men who 
seek public office in this country, so far from it, we are willing to 
a‘tmit that the picture we have drawn may be regarded as an ex- 
ception to the reasonable presumption that men generally seek of- 
fice with a view ouly to the public welfare. But we are persuaded 
that all intelligent, candid men will admit that the selfish principle 
has been rapidly gaining influence over the social for some years 
past, aswell in the public councils of the country as in the private 
affairs of individuals. 

The effects produced by the love of money upon the genius and 
talents of a people are also worthy of investigation. It is in ac- 
cordance with general observation that the offspring of men who 
have spent their lives in the arduous pursuit of wealth, have rarely 
been equal to their parents in physical and mental endowments. 
This being true, does it not account, at least in some measure, for 
the lack of eminent statesmen at the present day? The men of the 
American revolution and their immediate descendants, were actu- 
ated by higher motives than a desire for wealth: they achieved the 
independence of the country, and devised and put in successful 
operation a more excellent system of government than any ever 
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before established by man. But as the resources of the country 
were developed, and the wealth of the people increased, the race of 
great men declined, and now, of the third generation, there is no 
individual known to the public who can justly claim to be more 
thar equal to the second rate men of the generation immediately 
preceding. This, however, does not seem to be a subject of regret 
on the part of the people, for individuals possessing the higher 
qualities which constitute and adorn the statesman, have ceased to 
be in demand for the more important offices of the government. 
This very remarkable social phenomenon is doubtless produced by the 
operations of the selfish or money loving principle, impelling the 
pecple to make merchandize of their suffrages. 

It has been well understood, for some years past, that distinguished 
merit is not an available quality, especially in the case of a can- 
didate for the presidency. For those who aim to live by public 
employment, knowthat, should a president be elected on the ground 
of his own merit, they would have no special claim “pon his pat- 
ronage. Hence, they set up a man of straw, and create a presi- 
dent ‘‘in their own image,” who being indebted tothem for his ele- 
vation, is compelled to comply with their demands. Had not the 
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dorsed them at the polls, thereby approving and confirming the 
cunning schemes ¢ i political specuiators. 
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It would seem that the peopie entertain the Opinion that it re- 
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quires but little intelligence to give direction to the affairs of a 
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republican government, and reiy upon the Virtue Of Written consti- 
tutions to preserve their libertv. but jet them be assured that no 
Opinion touching the institutions Of this country, could be more 
allacious or dangerous. It mav be confidently affi no 
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dom in its administration asa representative republic. For, unless 
the executive department be filled by men capable of comprehen l- 
ing the true nature of our institutions, possessing moral qualities 
so strong as to resist all manner of temptati nN, the legisla ve Ge- 
partment wil! become licentious and sectional in its acti n, and 
produce -ontinual discord in the Union. 
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partments of the government, cherishes a sense of national pride 
and patriotism in the hearts of the people, holds in check the rest- 
less and licentious spirits which are always ready for mischief, and 
is the best of all guarantees of peace with other nations. 


The desire evinced by the people of this country to extend the 
boundaries of the nation, and the spirit moving them to acts of 
aggression upon the soil of neighboring powers, is another social 
aspect occasioned by the love of money. Men have become too 
eager for the acquisition of wealth to submit to the slow ‘process of 
obtaining it by patient, honest industry; and in defiance of law, 
reckless of all consequences, desperately resolve to gratify their 
desire for gold by committing the highest crimes known to the laws 
of civilized nations, even at the imminent peril of their own lives. 
Who can contemplate these facts without feeling that his own per- 
son and property are in danger of aggressions from such law- 
ess demons? Such men would doubtless plunder their own coun- 
try, subvert its government, and butcher all who opposed them, 
were there a plausible prospect of success. 

In view of these things, what shall we say of American civiliza- 
tion, its laws, morals and religion? Were our ancestors merely 
theorists, fighting and suffering to establish a government upon 
principles which their descendants have found to be inapplicable to 
the genius and wants of the nation, and impracticable as a social 
system? Were the great moral teachers of ancient and modern 
times but ignorant pretenders to a knowledge of man, his social 
relations and duties? Are the precepts of christianity fables with- 
out a moral, and its doctrines a hallucination? If not, then are 
the American people guilty of having wilfully departed from the 
paths illuminated by revelation and the wisdom of ages. Wilfully, 
because with all these lights before them, they have followed the in- 
stincts of their selfish nature, and abused their reason in justifying 
their conduct. 

Yet, it must be admitted—and it is one of the social aspects of 
the times—that there is a manifestation of much zeal and vigilance 
in respect to a variety of topics relating to government, morals, 
and religion. But the fallacy consists in warring against imagin- 
ary evils; aiming at objects that cannot be obtained, or if attaina- 
ble, are of no practical utility: placing the whole civil, moral and 
religious duties of man upon the observance or development of 
some one particular idea, and, figuratively, resorting to topical 
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applications to cure constitutional diseases. The instances are 
abundant, but one will serve to illustrate this part of our subject. 

The people of some of the non-slaveholding States entertain the 
opinion that slavery is a great evil; and although possessing no 
right to meddle with it in the States where it exists, or demand 
that it shall be excluded from the territories, yet they wantonly 
persist in agitating the subject from year to year, mingling it with 
almost every question of State and national policy, engendering 
feelings of enmity between the two great sections of the courtry, 
even at the peril of dissolving the Union. We will not discuss in 
detail the probability of improving the condition of the African 
race in this country by releasing it from bondage: no enlightened 
philanthropist can conclude but that total emancipation would be a 
curse instead of a blessing to both races. We think we can trace 
the designs of a wise and benevolent Providence in sending a por- 
tion of the African race to our continent to be taught the science 
of civilization, embracing the precepts and doctrines of christianity, 
and finally to become the instruments of redeeming the land of 
their fathers from a state of brutal ignorance and the curse of bar- 
barous superstitions. Owing to physical causes, civilization and 
christianity could never be established in Africa by the white races. 
Therefore, her children have been sent here for instruction. Were 
they freed from servitude, and thrown upon their own resources in 
our midst, they would fall again into the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion; and to send them back in large numbers before they are quai- 
ified to perform the duties of free men in a civilized State, would 
defeat the objects of their mission hither. They must be taugkt; 
aud it is but just that they render service for their tuition. It is, 
moreover, to their advantage that the area of slavery should be 
enlarged; for where their number is small compared to the white 
population, their condition and opportunities of improvement are 
better than when many are crowded together on large plantations 
in districts containing but few of our own race. 

But all these things are overlooked by fanatics, who fancying 
that they have discovered a great evil, conclude they have been 
commissioned by the Almighty to redress it, without looking for- 
ward tothe consequences. We leave it to the intelligent reader to 
make the comparison for himself between the fanatic and the filli- 
buster. We trust the moral sense of the people will in good time 
be sufficiently aroused to exclude the influence of both from the 
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councils of the nation. Perhaps this may be a vain hope. But we 
cherish a strong confidence in the belief, that the conservative 
principle imbibed by the American people from the spirit of our 
institutions, though dormant, has not lost its vitality; and though 
contemned and sneered at by political tricksters, will yet come to 
the rescue, and retrieve the ground lost by its temporary supine- 
ness. 

We appeal to the representatives of this principle, whether in 
government, morals or religion, and invoke them to awake from 
their dream of safety, to shake off their lethargy, and gird them- 
selves for a vigorous, unremitting effort to vitalize their respective 
departments of our social institutions. Let the statesman discard 
all selfish views; and looking to the interests of the whole country, 
repudiate all sectional prejudices. Let him labor to comprehend 
the vital elements, the genius and objects of the government, and 
act with a view to the development of all the benefits which it is 
capable of imparting to the people. Let the teacher of ethics test 
the consequences of his doctrines by the christian standard and 
reject whatsoever leads to licentiousness and infidelity. Let the 
teacher of religion dignify his vocation by humility; and indulging 
less in speculative and controvertable doctrines, study and incul- 
cate the social philosophy embraced in the precepts. 

The principles of these institutions are, beyond all doubt, suf- 
ficient to reconcile the selfish and social natures of the individual, 
to harmonize the conflicting elements of society, to banish crime 
and every cause of inquietude from the earth, and restore man to 
his prestine condition. 

The sure promise of these glorious results should kindle the la- 
tent spark of philanthropy in the heart of every individual, inspire 
him with an ardent desire for the regeneration of his species, im- 
part energy to every faculty of his nature, and impel him onward 
to the discharge of every social, moral and religious duty. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 331, vol. XIII. No. 5. 

Occupalions of the people; First roads; The frontier settler; The cabin; The fort; 
Mode of alarming the settlers on an Indian invasion; The furniture of a frontier 
cabin ; The cradle of the frontier, The table furnitwre ; Surprising contrast of 
frontier with more civilized customs ; Diet, Dress of the frontier; Deerskins and 
paper currency of the frontier. 

The opportunity now seems favorable to notice the spirit and 
manners of society in these primitive times of western history. 
Until nearly this time, the proportion of females had been small, 
painfully so, to the gallantry and devotion of the males; it was 
now, about 1781, no longer felt. A large migration of young un- 
married females took place, and a license to marry is said to have 
been the first process issued by the clerks of the new counties ; 
“there was not a lawsuit known to exist at that time in the 
country ;’* since so Joaded with litigation about the very homes 
and firesides of her citizens. 

Our first settlers were necessarily composed in general of those 
who had braved and enjoyed the perils and enterprise of settling 
the frontier of the adjacent States. Few others could support the 
hardships, or would encounter the perils and difficulties which en- 
vironed a residence in these dark and bloody grounds.+ The 
duties of the household in the happy absence, at that time, of 
slaves, (would to God that all the West could have escaped the 
curse and iniquity of their condition, ) were discharged by the white 
females. They milked the cows, prepared the meats, spun and 
wove the garments of their husbands and children ; while the men 
cleared the land, prepared it for the future crops, and hunted the 
woods for game. 

To grind the Indian corn or maize into meal on the rude and 
laborious handmill; or to pound it to hommony in a large wooden 
mortar, was occasionally the work of either sex. The defence of 
the country, the building forts and cabins fell most properly to the 
men. Yet it was not uncommon in these heroic times, during a 
siege by the Indians, for the women to cast bullets and neck them 
in order to fit them for the rifle. Deerskins were extensively used 
for dress, to compose the huntingshirt, the long overalls, the leg- 
gins, or the soft and pliable moccasons. The bear and the buffalo 


* Idem. 

t+ The term Kantuckee, or Kentucky, is said to have this meaning in the 
language of the Indians. The author, however, has been unable to confirm this 
poaw etymology by the inquiries he has made of those conversant with the 
anguage of the natives. The Kentucky river is called Cuttawa by Lewis Evans, 
in his map of the Middle Colonies, published at Philadelphia in 1755, It is called 
Kentucke, or Cuttawa, in the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, 
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furnished the principal covering for the bed. Handkerchiefs tied 
round the head often supplied the place of hats; strips of buffalo 
hide were used for ropes. 

Stores and shops were unknown fora long time after the settle- 
ment of the country ; wooden vessels, prepared by the turner, the 
cooper, or their rude representatives in the woods, were common 
substitutes for table furniture. ‘7 tin cup was an article of 
delicate luxury, almost as rare as an iron fork.”* Every 
hunter carried a knife, too aptly called a scalping knife, in the 
hands of the white man, as much as in those of the Indian. One 
or two knives composed the cutlery for families, never deficient in 
children. The furniture of the cabin was appropriate to the hab- 
itation. 

But on a subject so interesting as ancient manners in any con- 


dition of society, and particularly that of our own frontier ances- 
tors, it may be permitted to enlarge a little more. 

To the fearless and persevering efforts of the enterprising pio- 
neers of the west we owe the conquest of this noble portion of the 
United States from the dominion of the fierciest and most warlike 
tribes of North America. The portrait of their manners is rapidly 
fading away, and the author feels an irresistible derire to retouch 
the lineaments of so interesting a picture for the adwiration, may 
he not say for the emulation of posterity, in many noble, generous 
and gallant qualities. 

There are no subjects on which the curiosity of distant genera- 
tions delights to dwell more, than on the representations of the 
manners of different people and differing states of society. They 
form the very essence and living spirit of history, presenting a key 
to the transactions it records in every change they undergo. Such 
delineations constitute an essential portion of the history of human 
nature; at all times a study engaging to the least inquisitive. 
What intense gratification would be felt throughout the literary 
world, should any manuscript be disinterred from the sleep of cen- 
turies, which revealed the lives and manners of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, those icols of European scholars!’ What ingenious 
pains have been exerted to disinter and to decipher the indications 
of such facts in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii? What 
gives such powerful interest to “The Last Days of Pompeii” but 
its weaving together into one web the habits and practices of the 
ancient Romans scattered in fragments over the surface of classical 
learning,—one graphic and life-like narrative of habits and facts 
often eluding the searching eye of the antiquary! Can our poster- 
ity, if the term is not one of too distant existence, be ineurious 
about the manners and spirit which animated the pioneers and 
founders of western society ? 


* Idem. 
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The author will then enter into this decription assisted by the 
best lights he has been able to gather on this obscure and neglected 
portion of sccial history. He will arrange these materials under 
several heads indicative of the most interesting phases of society. 

1. Early Roads in the West, and the First Road in the west- 
ern country. 

The first thing which strikes the notice in a country yet unsub- 
dued by the hand of civilization is, the utter absence of roads. 
Paths and traces or trails constantly requiring the aid of the axe 
to enlarge them, are the only approaches to a country in suca a 
condition, unless a friendly river offers its bosom to transport the 
curious explorer or bold warrior. 

In the more fertile regions of the west, particularly where the 
cane or the salt licks abounded, the deer and the buflalo, by their 
constant passage in pursuit of this luscious herbage and delicious 
condiment, opened roads, which were often by the hunters called 
streets. These buffalo roads as they were termed, formed most 
useful avenues by which to penetrate the country. In the luxuri- 
ant canebrakes of the west, the growth of the cane was so tall and 
springy, as Often to lift both horse and rider off the ground, in 
passing over the strong elastic stalks. 

The first artificial road which the author has been able to obtain 
any account of, is the one made by order of the old Ohio company, 
about 1750.* Captain Thomas Cresap, the father of Michael 
Cresap, immortalized by the erroneous imputations of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, was employed for this purpose. An Indian, by the name of 
Namacolin, is said to have been the pilot of a route so disastrous 
to his race.t It corresponded to the route afterwards pursued by 
Gen. Braddock, and nearly conformable to the present national 
road. This is no feeble confirmation of the judgment of native 
engineers in the woods. 

The next road in the west was one authorized by the Legislature 
of Virginia, in 1766, to the cut from ‘‘the North Branch of Poto- 
mac river to Fort Pitt, on the Ohio, by or near the route called 
Braddock’s road.” t 

In 1772, so feeble still was western population, that the govern- 
ment of Virginia had to lend its aid towards opening a road from 
the Warm Springs to Jenning’s Gap. At the session of 1779, |] 
another great road was authorised to be made from the settlements 
east of the Cumberland mountains to the open country of the 
County of Kentucky. But these roads were, with the exception 
of the first, accommodations to a pre-existent population, and not 
the first means of approaching the country. The Cumberland Gap 


* Sparks. 

¢ Jacob’s Life of Cresap, 27. 
¢ Henning, VIIL, 246, 252, 

|| Idem, IX, 143. 
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in the south-east and the Ohio river on the north-west, were the 
principal approaches to the West. 

Tue Serrier.—lIt was along these narrow and obstructed routes 
which had been passed by the hunter, or the Indian warrior, that 
the pioneer travelled, and often with his family; their scanty stock 
of furniture packed onthe back of a horse well called a packhorse. 
Pursuing his route in this primitive style, the pioneer would en- 
camp upon the line of his direction, until his critical fancy might 
be pleased with some spot on which to rest for a season of cropping 
and hunting. Here the wanderer and his companions, if he had 
any, Which was not always deemed necessary, except ina time of 
Indian war, would make a clearing — that is, would cut down or 
girdle the trees, at least sufficiently to sake as well as to place 
his log cabin. 

Tue Caryn. — This was composed of the trunks of trees bared 
of their branches, notched at the ends, and fitted upon one anoth- 
er, in a quadrangular shape to tae desired height. Openings cut 
through the logs left room for doors and shutters. A capacious 
opening, nearly the whele width of the cabin, made the fireplace. 
By this ample width, economy of labor in cutting lengths of fire- 
wood, as well as comfort in houses not too close, were both con- 
sulted. If, however, there were any danger apprehended from 
Indians, then the cabin walls of different families composed one or 
more sides, of what was called a fort, or tlockhouse, which served 
the double purpose of family residence and military defence. 


Tue Fort.—The walls on the outside were ten or twelve feet 
high, with a roof sloping inwards. A very few of those cabins had 
puncheon floors;* the greater part had earthen floors. Where the 
cabins did not extend, pickets were firmly set into the earth, to 
complete the fortification. In all this work not a nail nor a spike 
of iron was used, for ‘‘such things were not to be had.”? ‘Block 
houses were built at the angles of the fort, cabins and the stock- 
ade. Their upper stories were about eighteen inches every way 
longer in dimension, than the under story, leaving an opening at 
the commencement of the second story, to prevent an enemy from 
making a lodgment under their walls. In some forts, instead of 
block houses, the angles of the fort were finished with bastions, or 
projecting buiwarks. A large folding gate, made of thick slabs 
nearest the spring, closed the fort. The stockades, bastions, cabins 
and blockhouses, were furnished with port holes at proper heights 
and distances. The whole of the outside was made bullet proof.” 

Still the attachment of the people to their separate cabins on 
their farms was so great, the privacy, the room, in fine, all the 
comforts of home were so preferable there to the crowded, cramped 
and noisome fort, that the people seldom moved into the forts, 


© A thick sort of slabs or flat and split, not sawed logs. 
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until the spring, or until some »urder committed by the Indians 
showed too plainly there was no longer safety out of them. 


When this was found to be the case, the terrors of the people, 
and the precautions used to guard against their enemies on these 
occasions, may be well judged from the following natural account 
given by an actor in these early scenes of western danger and pri- 
vation. ‘‘I remember that, when a little boy,* the family were 
sometimes waked up in the dead night by an express with a report 
that the Indians were at hand. The express came softly to the 
door, or back window, and by gentie tapping waked the family. 
This was easily done, as habitual fear made us ever watchful and 
sensible to the slightest alarm. The whole family were instantly 
in motion. My father seized his gun and other implements of war. 
My stepmother waked up and dressed the children as well as she 
could; and being myself the eldest of the children, I had to take 
my share of the burthens to be carried to the fort. There was no 
possibility of getting a horse in the night to aid us in removing to 
the fort. Besides the little children, we caught up what articles 
of provision and clothing we could get hold of in the dark ; for we 
dared not light a candle, or stir the fire. All was done with the 
utmost despatch and the silence of death. The greatest care was 
taken not to awaken the youngest child. To the rest it was suf- 
ficient to say Indian, and not a whimper was heard afterwards. 
Thus it often happened that the whole number of families belong- 
ing to a fort who, in the evening were at there homes, were ali in 
their little fortress before the dawn of the morring. In the course 
of the succeeding day, their furniture was brought in by parties of 
armed meu.”’ 

Tne FURNITURE OF THE CABIN. — Let us now look into the in- 
terior of the primitive cabins, to which their owners were so much 
attached, amid such appalling dangers. ‘The furniture was ap- 
propriate to the habitation, thé table was composed of a slab 
roughly hewn with an axe, and stood on legs prepared inthe same 
manner. ‘I'his latter instrument was the principal tool in all me- 
chanical operations, and with the adze, the auger, and above all, 
the rifle composed the richest mechanical assortment of the front- 
ier. Stools of the same material and manufacture as those of the 
table. filled the place of chairs. 

When someone more curiously nice than his neighbors, chose to 
elevate his bed above the floer, (often an earthen one,) it was 
placed on slabs laid across poles, which were again supported by 
forks dreven into the floor. If, however, the floor happened to 
be so luxurious, as to be made of puncheons, the bedstead became 


* Doctor Joseph Doddridge, of western Virginia, brother to the late Philip 
Doddridge, of great public and professional eminence. The Notes of the former 
are the treasury of which such free use is made in this account of frontier man- 
hers, pp. 116, 118. 
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of hewed pieces let into the sedes of the atte by anger holes i in 
the logs. 

Nor ought the cradle of these times to be omitted; it was a small 
relling trough, much like what is called a sugar trough, which is 
used to receive the sap of the sugar-maple tree, when tapped to 
discharge it.* ‘The table furniture for many years after the set- 
tlement of the country, consisted of a few pewter dishes and plated 
spoons ; but more generally of wooden bowls, trenchers and nog- 
gins. When these were scarce, gourds and hard shelled squashes 
made up the deficiency. The iron pots, knives and forks were 
brought from the east side of the mountains along with the salt 
and iron on pack horses.+ 

These luxuries could only be acquired, however, where the new 
settlements were in some degree contiguous to the older ones. In 
the remoter West, nature supplied the people with salt from the 
springs of salt water, scattered by Divine Providence over the 
whole western country. 

It is amusing to record that the first introduction of delf-ware 
was considered by some of the old settlers as a cu/pable innova- 
tion —some of the ‘‘wasteful ways,’’ as Leatherstockings would 


have said. This ware was too easily broken, and what was a much 
more weighty objection, it duéd/ed the edge of the knives. 

How forcibly the contrast of this simple furniture with that of 
a country more advanced in the arts, must have struck the least 


observant. An illustration of this remark is related by Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, already so freely quoted in the same graphic sketches, which 
principally form the sources of this account. 

This gentleman, when not more than seven years old, was sent 
into Maryland to a relative there, in order to go to school. On 
his journey he says: **At Coi. Brown’ 8 inthe mountains at Stoney 
Creek glades, I for the /irs¢ time saw tame geese; and by banter- 
ing a pet gander, I got a severe biting by his bill and beating with 
his wings. I wondered very ees a that birds so large and strong 
should be so much tamer than the wild turkies. At this place, 
however, all was right except t the geese. ‘The cabin and the fur- 
niture were such as I } had been accustomed to see inthe backwoods, 
as my country (north-western Virginia) was called. At Bedford, 
Pa., everything was changed. The tavern at which my uncle put 
up Was a stone house; and to make the change siill more complete, 
it was plastered on the inside, both as to the walls and ceilings. 
On going into the dining room, I was struck with astonishment at 
the appe: arance of the house. I had no idea that there was any 
lee in the world that was not built of logs; but here I looked 


* The writer recollects a distinguished public chara 


late Chief Justice Logan, boasting bef ore the people, in a 
orship of the State, that **he had been born in a stat 
rough.” 


t Idem. 
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round the house, and could see no logs, and above all, I could see 
no joints; whether such a thing had been made by-the hands of 
man, or had grown so of itself, T could not conjecture. [had not 
the courage to inquire anything about it. 

When supper came in, my ‘‘confusion was worse confounded.” 
A little cup stood in a bigger one, with some brownish looking 
stuff, which was neither milk, hommony nor broth; what to do with 
these little cups and the little spoon belonging to them, I could 
not tell; and I was afraid to ask anything concerning the use of 
them. It was in the time of the war (Revolutionary), and the 
company were ziving accounts of catching, whipping and hanging 
the tories, ‘The word jail frequently occurred ; this word I never 
heard before; but I soon diseovered its meaning, and was very 
much terrified at it, and supposed that we were in wuch danger of 
the fate of the tories; for I thought, as we had come from the back- 
woods, it was altogether likely that we must be tories too. For 
fear of being discovered, I dared not utter a single word. I there- 
fore watched attentively what the folks would do with their little 
cups and spoons. I imitated them, and found the taste of the 
coffee nauseously beyond anything I ever had tasted in my life. I 
continued to drink as the rest of the company did, with tears 
streaming from my eyes; but when it was to end, I was at a loss 
to know, as the little cups were filled immediately after being 
emptied. This cireumstance distressed me very much, as I dared 
not say I had enough. Looking attentively at the grown persons, 
I saw one man turn his little cup up and put his spoon across it. 
I observed after this, his cup was not filled again; I followed his 
example, and to my great satisfaction, the result as to my cup was 
the same.”’* 

Nor ought this account by a most veritable author, to subject 
him to the slightest suspicion of exaggeration, when the houses, 
the furniture and the diet, by which he had been constantly sur- 
rounded from early youth, are remembered. 

Diet. — ‘‘iiog and hommony” constituted a dish of proverbial 
celebrity, when that animal had sufficiently increased in numbers. 
Johny cake,t or pone, was at the outset of the settlement of the eoun- 
try,t the only form of bread in use for breakfast and dinner. At 
supper, milk and mush were the standard dish. When milk was 
not plentiful, which was often the case, owing to the scarcity or the 
want of a proper pasture for cows, the substantial dish of hommo- 
ny had to supply the want of it; mush was often eaten with sweet- 
ened water, molasses, bears’ oil, or the gravy of fried meat. Ev- 
ery family, besides a little garden for the few vegetables which they 
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* Idem. 
t Sometimes written Journey cake, perhaps from the rapidity with which it 
is cooked or toasted before the fire in time for a speedy journey. 


t Northwestern Virginia. 
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cultivated, had another small enclosure containing from half to an 
acre, which they called a trock patch, tin which they raised corn 
for roasting ears, pumpkins, squashes, beans and potatoes. These, 
in the latter part of the summer and fall, were cooked with their 
pork, venison and bear meat for dinner, and made very wholesome 
and well-tasted dishes.”* 

‘Tea and coffee were only slops,”’ which came into use in later 
times ; and were said in the adage of the day ‘‘not to atick by the 
ribs.”” The idea was that they were designed only for people of 
quality, who did not labor, or the sick. A genuine backwoodsman 
would have thought himself disgraced by showing a fondness for 
slops. Indeed, many of them have to this day (1824, ) but little 
respect for them.‘*+ 

Dress.—From the meats and food of our pioneers we will pass 
to their dress. The hunting shirt, which so much delighted Col. 
Bouquett when he saw it on Col. Washington‘s men, in the French 
war of 1756, was universally worn. ‘‘It was a kind of loose frock 
reaching half way down the thighs, with large sleeves open before, 
and so wide as to lap over a foot or more when belted. The cape 
was large, and sometimes handsomely fringed with a raveled piece 
of cloth of another color from that of the hunting shirt itself. The 
bosom of this dress served as a wallet, to hold a chunk of bread, 
cakes, tow for wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary 
for the hunter or the warrior. In cold weather, the mittens, and 
sometimes the bullet bag occupied the front part of it. To the right 
side was suspended the tomahawk, and to the left the scalping- 
knife, in its leathern sheath. The hunting shirt was generally 
made of linsey; sometimes of coarse linen; and a few of dressed 
deer skins. These last were very cold and uncomfortable in wet 
weathér. The shirt and jacket were of the common fashion. <A 
pair of drawers on breeches and leggins were the dress for the 
thighs and legs; a pair of moccasons answered for the feet better 
than shoes. 

The former were made of dressed deerskin, and mostly of a 
sing!e piece, with a gathering seam along the top of the foot, and 
another from the bottom of the heel without gathers as high as the 
ankle joint, or a httle higher. These were nicely adapted to the 
ankles and lower part of the leg by strings of deerskin, so that no 
dirt, gravel or snow could get within the moccasons. ‘The mocca- 
son in ordinary use cost but a few hours‘ labor to make them. 
This was done by an instrument denominated a moccason awl, 
which was made of the back spring of an old clasp knife. This 
awl with its buck horn handle was an appendage to every shot- 
pouch, together with a rollof buckskin for mending the moccasons. 


* Idem. 
t Idem. 
t Sparks, II, 294. 
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This was the re of almost every evening. They were sewed to- 
gether, and patched with deerskin thongs, or whangs, as they were 
commonly ca.led. In cold weather the moccasons were well stuffed 
with deers‘ hair or dry leaves, so as to keep the feet warm and 
comfortable ; but in wet weather, it was usually said, that wearing 
them was ‘‘a decent way of going barefoot ;”? and such was the 
fact, owing to the spongy texture of the leather of which they were 
made.”’’* 

This peony and details respecting a dress still familiar in 
the frontiers of the U.S., may at first seem unnecessary; but they 
are fast passing out of ay on what has once been the front- 
ler, even to the margin of the Atlantic: and the author thinks that 
this record of a curious and intelligent pioneer may well be pre- 
served for the gratification of future generations. 

‘‘Owing to this defective covering of the feet, more than to any 
other circumstance, the greater number of our hunters and warriors 
was afilicted with rheumatism in their limbs. Of this disease they 
were always apprehensive, in cold or wet weather; and they there- 
fore always slept with their feet to the fire, to prevent or cure it, 
as well as they could. This practice fortunately had a very salu- 
tary eflect, and prevented many of them from becoming cripples in 
early life. 

In the latter part of the Indian war, young men became more 
enamoured of the Indian dress throughout, with the exception 
of the blanket. The drawers were laid aside, and the leggins were 
made longer, so as to reach the upper part of the thigh. The 
Indian breech clout was adopted. This was a piece of linen or 
cloth near a yard Jong and eight or nine inches broad. ‘This pas- 
sed under the belt before and behind, leaving the ends for flaps 
hangin; re and behind over the belt. These flaps were some- 
times ornament d with some coarse kind of embroidery work; to 
the same belts which secured the breech cleut, strings were attach- 
ed to support the long leggins ; when this belt, as was me the 
case, passed over the hunting shirt to the front, the upper part of 
the thighs and of the hip s was naked. The young a ie instead 
of being ashamed at this nudity, was proud of his Indian-like dress. 
In some few Solent I have seen them go into places of public 
worship in this dress. Their appearance did not add much to the 
devotion of the young ladies. 

The linsey petticoat and bed gown were the universal dress of 
our women in early times. They went barefoot in warm weather, 
and in cold their feet were covered with moccasons, coarse shoes, 
or short s cke.. a he coats and bed gowns of the women, as well 
as the hunting f the men, were hung in /ud/ er lay on 
wooden pegs 
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the walls of their cabins, so that while they 
answered, in some degree, the place of paperhangings or tapestry, 
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they announced tothe visitors their wealth or poverty in the articles 
of clothing.” 

Nor was the female sex exempt from the labors of the times ; 
“they had to handle the distaff or shuttle, the sickle or the weeding 
hoe, contented if they could obtain their linsey clothing and cover 
their heads with a sun bonnet made of six or seven hundred linen.”? 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT FAIRFIELD, IOWA, IN OCTOBER, 1845. 
By GEO. C. DIXON, Esq., of Keokuk, Iowa.* 
Fellow Citizens of lowa: 

I rise in your midst to address the first State Agricultural Asso- 
ciation ever convened ina free State on the west of the Mississippi 
river. The event is one of interest and magnitude. It will form 
an era in our history. I appreciate it; and feel, I trust, the re- 
sponsibility of the part I am called upon to act, in the exercises of 
this day. 


I know my unfitness and want of preparation, for an angreeniows 


and acceptable performance of the task assigned me; but lam here 
by your invitation — extended to me under circumstances which 
touched the finest feelings of my nature, and forbade refusal. 

It is true, that, in the artof husbandry, my observation and ex- 
perience are limited, yet it has aspects and relations, not unfamil- 
iar to my studies or foreign from my pursuits. My earliest labors 
were connected with it; and it is linked with some of my pleasant- 
est memories and most cherished associations. 

In casting my eye around, I behold an immense concourse of 
people—gathered together from every section of the State—moved 
by some common influence—assembled for some common purpose, 
and acting with an effective energy and unaccustomed harmony. 
Why, and wherefore is this? No political contests now agitate and 
distract us: The blast of the war bugle—the roar of artillery—the 
shock of hostile forces, are neither of them heard throughout the 
Republic: No national requisition summons us here to council; and 
yet, we witness the congregation of multitudes — composing the 


The great ability and good taste with which the author of the following ad- 
dress has treated Agriculture and its relations to other pursuits, throw a charm 
around the subject which cannot fail, we think, to please all who delight in the 
productions of true genius. The address occupies a Jarge space in the present 
number of our Journal, but in view of the importance of the subject, and the ex- 
cellent manner in which it is treated, we are persuaded that few of our readers 
will think it too long.—Sen. Ep. 
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streugth and sinew—the hope and glory of our Country. Grace, 
and beauty too, lend their attractions to the seene—robe it in its 
loveliest aspects and most brilliant coloring, and soften and sweeten 
the enjoyments growing out of this genial interchange of fellowship 
and good feeling. Why, and wherefore, i inquire, is this? The 
answer is brief, and embraced in one word—and that one word is. 
IMPROVEMENT—improvement in the things that live and breathe,. 
and grow around you, in your houses and in your homes—of the 
head and of the heart—improvement in the character of rural la- 
bor, in order to invest it with more of excellence, effectiveness and 
intelligence —to raise up agriculture to the dignity of an useful art 
—endow it with more of science and practical] philosophy, and es- 
tablish it in its merited position as a substantive and controlling 
element in the department of national wealth and industry — im- 
provement in all the relations you sustain towards femily, society, 
country and God. 

This vast assemblage, whose mighty bosom is glowing with ani- 
mation and hope, reveals the inspiring fact that such is your desire 
and purpose. And your object is, indeed, one of transcendent 
eoncern to every industrial interest of the State. Let it be my duty. 
and esteemed privilege, at this time, to present you with my humble 
tribute in recognition of its magnitude, and in aid of its accomr 
plishment. 

It is knowledge, then, that you desire and must have—knowledge 
whether theoretic or practical-—scientific or experimental, which per- 
tains to your pursuits andthe. exalted purpose which has called you 
together. 

Let me zaavgurate this purpose in the announcement of some 
elemental truths—suggested by the occasion — entering into the 
very heart of your pursuits, and designed to impress upon you, 
your true position and responsibihty. Their consideration, will 
elevate and enlarge your thoughts, and bind you closer to the 
invigorating and healthful exercises of country life : 

And 1st—The culture of the soil, is not only the primitive cal- 
ling of man, but it lies at the very bottom of the fabric of the use- 
ful arts and social advancement. Out of this, springs the massive 
column that sustains this fabric and gives it vitality, compactness 
and solidity. It reposes atits base, and establishes its foundations. 
“‘Man,” says Webster, ‘‘may be civilized in some degree, without 
great progress in manufactures and with little commerce with his 
distant neighbors. But without the cultivation of the earth, heis, 
in all countries, a savage. Until he gives up the chase, and fixes 
himseif in some place and seeks a living from the earth, he is a 
roaming barbarian. When tillage begins, other arts follow. The 
farmers, therefore, are the founders of human civilization.”’ 

Again—The pursuits of agriculture require extensive and varied 
knowledge, especially in the range of the physical sciences and the 
mechanic and experimental arts. 
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Knowledge of every grade and character, is power—that is, it 
confers power—actual power—moral, physical and political power. 
It lays open many of the secrets of nature. It elevatee, energizes 
and developes whatever it touches. It strengthens the arm, en- 
larges the muscie and broadens the chest, so far as the agency and 
results of all physical toil are concerned. It brings the laws of 
mechanics under contribution to every industrial pursuit. It teaches 
the principles of organization, development and increased produc- 
tion. It unites the mind with the hand of labor and relieves it. 
Its influence is felt in every calling of life, and in every exertion 
of human power. % 

And this observation, is equally true, of knowledge pertaining 
to the varied pursuits of the farm, as of knowledge pertaining to 
any other department of science or experimental philosophy. In- 
deed it is more so. Knowledge is peculiarly and specially applica- 
ble to the enlightened understanding, of all the various employ- 
ments of the field. Without it, there can be no successful hus- 
bandry—no intelligent appreciation of its intimate connections with. 
science—-no comprehension of its rationale and philosophy. 

Agriculture, as an employment, has to do with the principles 
and elements of nature. It is linked inseparably with the laws and 
processes of vegetable gencration, nutrition and production. Its 
operations are performed by their agencies. There can be no life, 
no expansion, no production without them. The farmer may sow 
and plant, but he cannot gather or reap unless the laws of the veg- 
etable and animal kingdom continue to exerttheir silent, yet cease- 
less and vitalizing influence. There must be the succession of day 
and night—the sunshine and the shower—the lightening and the 
storm, else there will be no fruits.to ripen, no harvest to gather. It 
is thus, we discover the close companionship existing between the 
husbandman and nature. She works continually side by side with 
him—!aying open the rich. treasures of the earth—aiding him in 
his toilsome effort, and leading him on to competence, health and 
happiness. She is his faithful friend and hand maiden throughout 
all the revolving seasons. She gives him the earth and the air— 
the sky and the rain from out of her abundant stores to advance 
his labors, enrich his fields and ripen his harvest. She woos him 
to a knowledge of herseif and her laws. She invites him to a part- 
icipation. of her wealth and her gifts. There is no fickleness in her 
disposition—no deception in her promises. Her principles are im- 
mutable, ceaseless and constant in their operation, and exerting 
their energy with mathematical precision. We will find no change 
or aberration here—no misjointed machinery—no eccentric action. 
The hand and intelligence of the great Architect uphoideth and 
moveth and guideth all. Everything is as rigid as demonstration 
and inflexible as destiny. 

If then you desire to avail yourselves of these potent auxiliaries, 
and without whose constant instrumentality all your labors are fruit- 
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less, you must obey them, conform to them and act in fellowship 
with them. Between you and them, there must be harmony and 
co-operation. This would appear to be, a self evident proposition 
requiring neither argument nor illustration. It lies at the very 
foundation of your success in life. This fellowship evolves a vital 
principle of action that addresses itself to the understanding and 
good sense of every person interested in the cultivation of the soil. 
There is no room for any diversity of sentiment on this subject. 

To obey these laws—to avail yourselves of them—to become in- 
telligent and prosperous farmers—you must understand them, their 
power, relations, conditions and vicissitudes; and this, involves en- 
larged knowledge, accurate and extensive science, wide and various 
observation and experiment. The composition of the soil and of 
the atmosphere — the influence of light and heat on vegetation— 
the structure of plants — the laws of their growth — the elements 
they absorb and evolve — indeed, the entire system of animal and 
vegetable physiology—must all be studied and clearly apprehended 
if you intend, and really wish to stamp the labors of the farm with 
the impress of science, and make it stand out in the field of indus- 
try as deserving the attention of edueated and enlightened mind. 

If your labors do not harmonize with these laws of nature — if 
there is not reciprocity of action and influence between you and 
them—if they remain as secrets locked up from your view — it is 
manifest you must labor at great disadvantage, and forever prove 
the loser. ‘To depend upon accident for harmony, and unreason- 
ing experience for a knowledge of these relations, is ignominiously 
to surrender your intelligent faculties, silence the voice of wisdom 
and refuse the proffered aids of science in matters affecting your 
dearest interests and most vital business relations. 

But this is not all. More is required. You should not only 
know results, but you should know the causes and processes—the 
reason and philosophy of your pursuits in all their relationshi; > to 
mind and matter, society and government. These should be clearly 
and accurately understood. Observation will not do. Experience 
alone is not sufficient. These do not constitute Anowledge. Effects 
should be traced to their causes, and /hecr relations recognized. 
The mind should be made to grapple with, and fathom the whole 
process and operation. Your reason and judgment should test and 
determine the true uses and value of every theory in its application 
to agriculture. Experiments upon the farm, should be cautiously 
made and conducted. Nature should be imitated, and, as Lord Ba- 
con says, ‘‘it were good, therefore, that men in their innovations 
would follow the example of time itself, which indeed innovateth 
greatly; but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived.” So 
let it be with the introduction of scientific speculations—be cautious 
and circumspect. The labor of nature is supposed to be equal to 
one half of the labor of man bestowed upon agricultural production, 
so far as it relates to value; and if this is true, the tiller of the soi] 
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ought to contemplate the Great Spirit who ruleth on high with un- 
affected reverence and gratitude. Cu!tivate then, my friends, a 
spirit of enlightened inquiry into the principles and agencies enter- 
ing into rural labors and production, and avail yourselves of those 
results sanctioned by science and experience. 

Again—In these United States, agriculture gives employment to 
a larger amount of capital and labor, than all other industrial pur- 
Suits combined. There was, in 1850, and in our country, three 
thousand four hundred and twenty millions of do\lars invested in 
farms and farming implements and machinery alone—independent 
of the value of stock and production, and there are now five milli- 
ons of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

This capital must be protected—and its most effectual protection 
will be found im the labor it employs and remunerates. ‘To elevate 
this labor and render it respectable, it must be educated and made 
intelligent. It ccastitutes the immediate, efficient instrument in 
all the operations and productions of the farm: and itis the dictate 
of wisdom and the duty of society and government to encourage it 
-——to enlarge its sphere of action—to place science at its disposal 
and render it more productive and available. It should be made 
to understand itself, its office, its purpose, its position and its real 
relations, capabilities and power in the vast fabric of human indus- 
try and exhaustive energy. Its whole greatness should be made 
known— its whole majesty unfolded. ‘l’o accomplish this, the sci- 
ence of the school must notbe separated from the labor of the coun- 
try—the beautiful in art must be brouglit into companionship with 
the useful in life, and the head and the heart must unite with the 
arm and the muscle inall their active agencies and complex modes 
of operation. 

In ancient days, and during the feudal ages, all labor, and es- 
pecially rural labor, was placed at the very bottom of the social 
system—degraded in character — uninstructed in knowledge, and 
oppressed by every aggression of tyranny; but, when the feudal 
system, rocking to its base, was overwhelmed by the shock of re- 
volution and political convulsion, and scattered its castellated frag- 
ments likea stupendous wreck over the face of Kurope—agriculture 
became partially conscious of its own power — shook off many of 
the shackles that bound it down, and commenced its onward march 
in the progress of man’s development and civilization. Since that 
period, this great industrial interest has been constantly advancing 
in political power, character and general intelligence. Far more of 
science aad knowledge now pertain to its pursuits and greater re- 
spectability has been, and is now accorded to those employed in it. 

But much, very much remains to be performed. The time has 
arrived when the farmer must be educated for his cal ing. Theage 
in which we live and the circumstances surrounding us, demand 
that educated mind should become more closely connected with ru- 
ral pursuits. Apprenticeship, or preparation of some character, 
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must be adopted as a necessity to successful agriculture. Intel- 
ligence and energy, must characterize every one of its departments 
and all its operations. There is no mistaking the admonitions of 
the present and the indications of the future on this polnt. And 
why should not the husbandman be prepared for his manifold du- 
ties as well and as thoroughly as the lawyer, the minister and the 
physician? Surely, no sufficient reason exists. His occupations 
are equally important — equally reputable, and are equally bene- 
fitted by the lights and influences of mechanical and experimental 
knowledge. 

The farm must have better organized and more concentrated 
labor — more work bestowed upon an equal number of acres —a 
higher and more scientific order of cultnre. Such will certainly be 
the result whenever our young men destined for the farm shall re- 
ceive an education designed to teach them the economical use and 
most efficient application of their physical energies to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. When such shall be the case, you will be aston- 
ished how the laws of nature, the principles of mechanics, the re- 
sults of science—the teachings ef chemistry and the whole range 
of experimental philosophy will come to the farmers aid and relieve 
him in his laborious efforts. 

The agriculture of the country, then, evidently demands more 
ractical science to be interwoven with its pursuits — more useful 
cnowledge, and a better instructed grade of labor to accompany 

its operations. 

To effect this purpose, agriculture, as one of the most useful 
arts, as intimately allied with the laws and workings of nature, and 
as essential to the cause of human progress and civilization—must 
be baptized into the practical science and philosophy of the age— 
endowed with the energies of a higl intelligence — pervaded with 
the spirit, and softened and beautified by the influences of litera- 
ture and taste, in order to confer upon it that rank and advance- 
ment in the czrc/e of human pursuits which its real importance and 
value so preeminently merit and must ultimately acquire. 

And, my friends, if the employments of all those who till the soil 
and reap its harvests, could be thoroughly invested with the facul- 
ties and influences of a solid and enlightened agricultural educa- 
tion —if they could be completely instructed in the teachings of 
science as 1 have insisted they should be — it would effect a won- 
derfal revolution in the operations and productions of the farm, 
and render vastly more efficient and valuable, the industrial ability 
of the laborer. Knowledge would impress the signet of its own 
power and demonstrate the increased effectiveness of its compan- 
ionship in every field and form of rural industry. 

It would increase the actual wealth and power of the nation. 
Agriculture is the source and foundation of all production ; and 
upon this, depends, in a great measure, the extent and value of 
our national resources. He, has been denominated a public bene- 
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factor, who causes ‘two blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before. In this pomt of view, science is a public benefactor —it 
accomplishes this. It aids nature in the performance of her oper- 
ations in the vast system of production. It studies her laws and 
élements, and uses them as instruments in the premotion of its 
purposes. It enters her laboratory, and appropriates for its own 
‘use, such agencies and materials as may seem meet and proper. 
The theories of the philosopher are tested in the crucible of exper- 
iment, and soon become valuable facts in the art and practice of 
husbandry. What before was derided as the vagary of fancy, now 
assumes the reality of truth, and ranks among the fruite of exper- 
ience. The soil teems with a richer and more abundant harvest— 
the tree bends beneath a finer and larger fruit; and under the rays 
of science, the whole vegetable kingdom assumes a more luxuriant 
aspect and is invested with a more productive energy. 

And here, I would observe, that the mere accummulation of 
wealth is not, and ought not to be, the prevailing, absorbing pur- 
pose of life. There are higher objects of being—broader fields of 
action. ‘There is a moral and a mental nature in man to be un- 
folded and educated. There are social relations and enjoyments 
to be cultivated and strengthened and refined. There is a religious 
responsibility to be examined and discharged. We cannot release 
ourselves from the obligations these impose. They fasten them- 
selves to our very humanity, and cannot be overlooked. Wealth, 
then, plays but a subordinate part in the theatre of human action, 
and ought ever to be held subservient to the great interests of so- 
ciety and our own moral and intellectual improvement. Our Re- 
public ought to look beyond the mere amassment of wealth in lay- 
ing the foundations of its power and rank, in the scale of empire. 
The glory and greatness of a nation do not consist in the majesty 
of its forests or the breadth and volume of its rivers—not in the 
heighth of its mountains, or the fertility of its valleys—not in the 
richness and variety of its minerals, or the expansiveness and grand- 
eur of its scenery—but they consist in the majesty and solidity of 
its intellect —in the breadth and depth of its philosophy — in the 
volume and massiveness ond grandeur of its moral power and in 
the activity — penetrativeness and expansiveness of its humanity: 
These form its true greatness, reveal its appropriate uses, and lift 
it up, so far as we can know, to its true position in the simple, yet 
sublime system of the Divine Mind. 

Again —the influence of education upon the culture of the soil 
would be sensibly realized in the more extended appiication of ma- 
chinery and the mechanic arts to the pursuits of the field. In this 
respect, the present century has been distinguished beyond any 
previous era. Reaping and thrashing machines, improved plows 
constructed upon scientific principles, and various other implements 
of husbandry too numerous to particularize, are all living illustra- 


tions of this truth. These improvements aad inventions are the: 
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results of but comparatively few minds, whose attention has been 
attracted to these subjects. Let us suppose, that the practical sci- 
ence and inventive genius characterizing these few minds, had 
reached and pervaded ¢he mi//ions engaged in farming ; and that 
this mass of rude unlettered intellect had been solidly educated and 
made thoroughly alive to its power and its duties — what splendid 
results might we not have witnessed? What imagination can assign 
a limit to the varied and multiform applications which would have 
been made of machinery and the principles of mechanics to agri- 
culture in all its departments and ramifications? The labors of the 
farm would have been vastly elevated in their character and infin- 
itely expanded in their results upon individual happiness and human 
government. 

This is not all. The same pervading influence would have en- 
larged the empire of steam as a vital element in the economy of 
labor. It would have been substituted and applied in very many 
more instances ere this, as a motive force in the place of animal 
and manual labor. In this enlightened age so fraught with im- 
provement, too much of the work of the farm: is performed by hand 
—too little by machinery. Efforts are now making by men of cap- 
ital and intelligence, to plow by steam; and cautious observers be- 
lieve with every probability of ultimate success. A four horse power 
steam engine of simple construction—so light that it may be moved 
from one point to another by two horses — can be purchased and 
erected for the sum of about three hundred dollars—and used at an 
expense of only one-sixth of a cord of wood per twelve hours. Here 
then, is an agency, economical, efficient, equable and never tiring, 
that may yet be made to perform a thousand offices of heavy work 
and drudgery now executed by the labor of the hand and the sweat 
of the brow. ‘This is an important consideration in the advance- 
ment and economy of agriculture, because such an assistant cheap- 
ens production: It harnesses the elements to the machinery and im- 
plements of the farm, and makes them work at man’s bidding by 
night and by day. It relieves from the exhaustion of physical en- 
ergy arising from excessive labor. It gives to the laborer more 
time for moral and mental culture—elevates his position in life-— 
enriches the producer—furnishes cheaper and more abundant food 
and clothing to the consumers, and confers a general benefit upon 
society, without injury or wrong to any one. These are important 
views and suggest many interesting and useful thoughts closely al- 
lied with man’s moral and intellectual condition and the progressive 
development of the cause of civilization. 

Again—Edueated Jabor would teach us the multiplied and inti- 
mate relations which the important science of political economy 
bears towards the successful and efficient pursuits of agriculture. 

lt has been well observed, that the exact and comprehensive study 
of husbandry as a department of political economy — essentially 
and intimately interwoven with each other as they are—has never 
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been cultivated and appreciated by our statesmen, asit should have 
been. Our system of legislation has, in no instance, recognized 
fully these manifold relations; for if it had done so, a stronger arm 
would have been extended, and a more generous assistance render- 
ed by government in the cause of agriculture. 

The predominant principle in the economical operations of the 
farm, should be ‘‘the multiplication of the product, and the sub- 
straction of labor,” or production at least cost. ‘his is the first 
great lesson in the teacbings of political economy; and its full wis- 
dom and philosophy can only be learned and comprehended by a 
thorough, practical mental training. There is no royat road to the 
acquirement of this knowledge—for it embraces a great variety of 
learning—a careful consideration of the cardinal Jaws and intricate 
processes of nature in her operations and results. In its mastery, 
it demands patience, diligence and industry. 

There are other useful lessons which a knowledge of this science 
teaches. It not only explains the true economy of production; but 
it unfolds to us the economy of distribution and consumption—the 
laws of exchange, and of supply and demand, and their relations 
to each other;—for political economy comprehends a knowledge of 
the management and regulation of the national resources and its 
productive property and labor; and these enter into the very ele- 
ments of a nation’s existence, power and durability. 

This connection of the agricultural interest with the politico-econ- 
omical affairs of the State will naturally lead us to an examination 
of the peculiar relations which agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce have towards each other;—for these constitute the three ma- 
terial sustaining elements of a nation’s wealth and industry. In 
some shape or other, and toa greater or less extent, they must ex- 
ist in every country; and the amount of intelligence pervading their 
multiplied and complex operations will be, nearly, in exact corre- 
spondence with the degree of civilization and refinement, to which 
the State has attained. This subject is an exceedingly important 
and interesting one, and deserves a more exact consideration. 

In casting an observant appreciative eye over the diversified face 
of society, we perceive the+ it presents a most wonderful and com- 
plicated organization possessing its legitimate and appropriate 
movements, forces, wheels and balances—operating like a piece of 
elaborately constructed machinery — not always well adjusted— 
sometimes perchance disjointed, yet constantly in motion—endowed 
with a stupendous vital energy, and forever working out the same 
series of results in the social structure and political developments 
of our people and country. 

To understand these movements, direct these forces, and com- 
pletely unfold these energies, requires a comprehensive and accur- 
ate conception of the peculiar characteristics, complex relations and 
nice compensating influences of our republican form of government, 
aad this is the business of a life time. But in pursuing this sur- 
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vey, we will discover there are three great interests sustaining and 
upholding the mighty fabric of this organization—agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. These form the predominant elements 
in the growth, power and security of oar republic—employ nearly 
all the capital of the country — draw around them nine tenths, if 
not nineteen twentieths of its manual and mechanical labor; and in 
their culture and advancement, they sustain nearly all the practical 
science of the age. Without them, society could not preserve its 
structure—man his civilization, or science her empire. 

In this aggregation of national wealth and industry, agriculture 
lies at the foundation. It is the nourishing mother of the arts, and 
furnishes the raw material everywhere, upon which science and 
industry work in the shape of manufactures and the mechanic arts. 
Without this original production, we could not subsist, manufac- 
tures could not flourish, and commerce losing its aliment, would 
cease to be either important or respectable. 

Agriculture furnishes the raw material as it is produced upon 
and withdrawn from the field;—this material almost uniformly re- 
quires further labor to be bestowed upon it before it is in a condi- 
tion proper for use—the wheat must be turned into flour—the flax 
and the cotton must pass through a series of elaborate processes 
before itis made into cloth—the grape must be converted into wine 
—and this intermediate office is performed by manufactories. They 
fashion the material product for some useful purpose. They take 
it from the producer and prepare it for the consumer. Thus it is, 
as good, efficient husbandry advances, a corresponding demand for 
manufactories to work up the raw material, is created. Hence we 
discover the close relations and mutual dependencies existing be- 
tween these two very important departments of labor in every coun- 
try and in every condition of society. 

But it is not sufficient for the soil to furnish the raw material or 
for machinery and manufactories to mould it into a condition fit 
for final use. Another important element is requisite. It requires 
transmission to the point where there is a demand for it. It must 
be brought home to the consumer. It must be conveyed to its des- 
tined market to be exchanged for other products; and this office in 
the system of political economy is denominated DISTRIBUTION. 

The flour, and the pork and the cloth— the rice, the coffee and 
the sugar—are comparatively useless on the broad prairies of the 
west, or the more fragrant savannas of the south—to him who de- 
sires to use thera on our Atlantic sea-board or in the European 
city. They must be transported to the market, where there exists 
a demand fer the article, and where the highest price can be real- 
ized, or the best commercial commodities acquired in exchange. 
And thus, in this interchange of supply and demand—and in ad- 
ministering to the multiplied and complex variety of human wants 
among the various nations and societies of the earth arises the ne- 
cessity of CONVEYANCE and EXCHANGE. These, buy and sell and 
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distribute the varied products of agricultural, mechanical and man- 
ufacturing labor among the different portions of the country and 
the numerous nations of the globe; and receive in payment the ex- 
changeable values of those countries and nations — and this con- 
stitutes COMMERCE. When this distribution and these exchanges 
take place within the limits of our own country, it is termed do- 
mestic or internal eommerce; when beyond our own limits and with 
other nations, it is denominated foreign or external commerce. 

To direct and manage the ramified and expanded agencies of 
commerce with cheapness, safety and facility, some common and 
acknowledged standard of value is absolutely essential — and this 
standard is called MONEY. It constitutes a convenient representative 
of commercial values; and all articles entering into the widely dif- 
fused system of commerce are measured by it. ‘To transmit these 
values from one point to another, whether contiguous or remote— 
to adjust and settle commercial balances as they may arise in the 
course of business and to establish credit and ensure prompt pay- 
ment, Banking institutions are organized and incorporated, with 
faculties of discount circulation and exchange, whereby paper mon- 
ey is used, and drafts and bills of credit and of exchange, substi- 
tuted inthe place of the actual and necessarily expensive transmis- 
sion of specie and of commercial products. ‘These are all embraced 
in the accustomed operations of commerce, and are among its ap- 
propriate and most effective and economical instruments. They 
endow the commercial system with a flexibility and comprehensive- 
ness — an efliciency and energy which renders it truly admirable 
and wonderful. ‘This system is seen and felt on the line of every 
coast and upon the wave of every sea. No land is tco distant for 
its reach—no enterprise too vast for its grasp. It possesses a power 
and universality, not yet sufficiently appreciated asa vital and con- 
trolling element in the cause of civilization. 

Agriculture, manufactories and commerce are each linked with, 
and dependent upon the other. They must prosper or languish to- 
gether. They are alike essential to the nourishment and preserva- 
tion of society. Its organization, order and civilization could not 
be upheld and preserved without them. but agriculture is the pro- 
ductive and predominant interest. It possesses the capital, the 
Jabor and the physical power, and yet these great interests rest 
upon, and are interwoven with each other. ‘*T'hey all stand to- 
gether; but they stand together like pillars in a cluster—the largest 
in the centre, and that largest is agriculture.”’ 

This train of reasoning very naturally suggests a few observa- 
tions onthe vast importance of cheap distribution to our State and 
its agriculturai interests. This is beyond all controversy a matter 
of grave and vital interest to us—distantly located as we are from 
the great emporiums of business, capital and commercial exchange. 
It is a well established truth, that without extensive manufactories 
and flourishing commercial cities at home, we must be, and are de- 
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pendent upon the eastern cities on the Atlantic coast, to furnish us 
a market for the sale of our surplus produce and the purchase of a 
variety of the comforts, conveniences and luxuries of life. At the 
present time, our exportation is comparatively limited, owing to 
the recent settlement of our State and the immense migration flow- 
ing into it. The immigrant for the first year, is a purchaser and 
consumer, and of course creates a temporary home demand for our 
produce. We are also on the line of travel between the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi and Oregon and California; and the 
numerous migration which have been allured west to these new Ter- 
ritories, have also been extensive cash purchasers of our various 
productions. but these causes are quickly passing away — agri- 
cultural production beyond home consumption is rapidly accumul- 
ating, and very soon indeed — even in a few short years, our ex- 
portations will be quadrupled. These considerations impress upon 
us the practical importance of the topic under discussion. 

Our average distance from the eastern markets may be safely 
estimated at one thousand miles, and the average price of freights 
upon the various lines of transportation and upon all our exports 
and imports at three dollars per hundred miles per ton, or thirty 
dollars per ton through-freight. This estimate is the result of the 
most careful calculation. 

The value of lands — other things being equal — depends, in a 
great measure, upon the cost and value of their production. This 
cost and productive value must be determined—so far as the quest- 
ion of distribution is involved—upon the cost of freight, not only 
upon the articles transported, but upon the cost of freight upon 
those articles imported and entering into the business of produc- 
tion. ‘This cost will depend upon the distance between the point 
of production and of consumption, and the facilities of transit. 
This element of distribution, it will be perceived, affords an im- 
portant desideratum in the economy of agriculture. 

The,result of our geographical position is, that the western farm- 
er is taxed upon every article he raises and transports to the east- 
ern cities the sum of thirty dollars per ton, and the same amount 
per ton is levied on all which he purchases, and which is imported 
from the east. 

Every farmer can make his own calculations, as to the effect of 
neighborhood to market, and cheap, safe and rapid transportation, 
upon the commercial value of his estate and its products. He must 
perceive at once the important office performed by distribution, and 
how deeply and pervadingly it affects the economy and profitable- 
ness of all rural industry. As you cheapen the expense and short 
en the time of transportation between the producer and consumer, 
you, ina corresponding ratio, increase the market and actual value 
of lands. 

It is important, and indeed essential to the complete develop- 
ment of our various resources, that both government and individ- 
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uals should promptly extend all the assistance and encouragement 
within their power towards the opening and improvement of our 
navigable streams and the construction of permanent lines of rail- 
roads throughout our Stete as the most economical and rapid mode 
of transit yet discovered. 

In building railroads, I am well aware, the original expense is 
immense, and perhaps transcending the present means and capital 
of the country; yet, if we are true to the great interests around us 
—if we manifest a willingness to encourage them by material aid 
to the extent of our ability—if we contemplate the realities which 
enterprise, inspired by confidence, has sown broad cast in our midst 
—if we demonstrate the sincerity of our purpose by dur energy 
and resolution, we will and can command Eastern and European 
capital to help us in our hour of need. We must, first of all, rely 
upon ourselves. The impulse, to move the ball must begin with 
us. We must put our shoulders to the wheel, and /Aen call upon 
Hercules, and perhaps Hercules will not be needed. Forever re- 
member, my friends, that wherever ‘‘there is an cron will, there 
will be an ¢ron way.” 

Railroads, well constructed and conducted, are of general and 
permanent advantage tothe country in which they are located, and 
add immeasurably to its wealth, intelligence and power; and in my 
judgment, the counties and districts of country through which they 
pass, should, in justice to the common benefit conferred, be taxed 
in aid of their construction. It is only by an associate contribu- 
tion, they can be built, and the burthens should be so apportioned 
as to correspond with the advantages they yield. Railroads, are 
as essential now to the state of civilization and the accumulation 
and distribution of agricultural wealth, as canals were twenty-five 
years ago, or turnpikes and good roads half a century past. They 
constitute one of the wonderful improvements so pre-eminently 
distinguishing the present age——and are essential to our commerce, 
comfort and progress. Above all, are they indispensable to the 
farmer if he desires to be able to enter into a fair competition with 
those around him. We are a young and enterprising State—teem- 
ing with activity and intelligence — just beginning to march into 
line — to understand our resources and realize our powers — and 
soon deetined, I trust, to occupy a distinguished position in the 
sisterhood of States which forms the brilliant constellation of our 
Union. 

By the census »f 1850, the value of the improved farms of our 
State was estima.ci at 16,657,567 dollars, and the implements of 
husbandry and machinery at 1,172,869 dollars. In 1860, judging 
from our past advancement and the present tide of emigration flow- 
ing in upon us—I have no doubt this value will reach 75,000,000 
dollars — carrying with it a corresponding aggregation of popula- 
tion, production and exportation. Cherishing these views, I would 
most earnestly commend to you the adoption of every honorable 
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means to diminish the expense of freights, and inerease the facil- 
ities of transportation as really necessary and of the first import- 
ance to your success and prosperity in life. 

Let the systems of railroads and internal improvements radiate 
from their common commercial centres, until they penetrate every 
section of the great and growing west, and form a net work of iron 
that. shall bind our Union and our people together in the bonds of 
a common interest and destiny. The time was, when the narrow 
and illiberal policy of the rural districts in the neighborhood of 
large cities boldly opposed the extension of roads for commerce in- 
to the remote sections of the country— alleging, as a justification, 
that it would give rise to competition by furnishing an increased 
supply, and thus affect them injuriously. And it is a historical 
fact, in English policy, that during the early part of the last cen- 
tury, some of the counties in the neighborhood of London, peti- 
tioned parliament against the extension of the turnpike roads into 
the remote counties. These remote counties, they pretended, from 
the cheapness of labor and other causes, would be able ‘‘to sell 
their grass and corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
selves, and would thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their culti- 
vation.” 

But this narrow policy has passed away with the age that cher~ 
ished it. A contrary tendency now manifests itself. The spirit 
of our pecple is that of radiation, dispersion and decentralization. 
We possess millions and hundreds of millions of broad and fertile 
acres-—ewbracing a wide range of climate—of varied productive- 
ness of soil and of vast extent of territory — ready for cultivation 
—and continually soliciting the hand of labor. They only require 
muscle and wzl/ to make them teem with wealth and gleam in 
beauty. Nearly six thousand years have these acres remained in a, 
state of nature, untouched by the hand of man, while thousands 
and millions of human beings of stalwart form—with strong arms 
and willing hearts—created by the same God—inspiring the same 
atmosphere —- endowed with the same faculties, and passing on to 
the same destiny with ourselves, have been suffering and starving: 
for the want of food and employment. Surely there is gross in- 
justice and partiality here—surely a righteous God never designed 
such a wrong to exist in a society conforming to His own will and 
purpose. 

There is, in the following glowing lines, a boldness of sentiment 
and freedom of spirit which I love; and while I cannot, and do not 
eommend the teachings of their philosophy in the abstract; yet, 
there is an earnest, impressive tone pervadidg them, which strikes 
home to the human heart, and touches cords and sympathies there, 
that will vibrate on and forever, until the soil is tilled and gives 
forth its fruits and its harvests to the utmost range of the require- 
ments of humanity: 
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‘¢‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
Said God’s most holy word ; 
The water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird ;, 
And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth hath numberless lands; 
¥et millions. of hands.want acres, 
While millions of acres want hands. 


Sunlight, and music, and gladsome flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide; 

And the good God gave these gifts to men— 
To men who on earth abide. 

Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, 

And millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands, 


°T is writ that “ye shall not muzzle the ox, 
That treadeth out the corn;”° 

Yet, behold, ye shackle the poor man’s hands, 
That have all earth’s burdens borne; 

The land is the gift of a bounteous God, 
And to labor his word commands ; 

Yet millions of hands want acres, 
And millions.of acres. want hands, 


Who hath ordained that the few should hoard 
Their millions of useless gold, 

And rob, the-earth of its fruits and flowers, 
While profitless soil they hold: 

Who hath ordained that a parchment scroll, 
Should fence round miles of lands ? 

While millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


*T is a glaring lie on the face of day— 
This robbery of men’s rights— 
T is a lie that the word of the Lord disowns, 
?T is a curse that burns and blights; 
And ’t will burn and blight, till the people rise 
And swear, while they break their bands, 
That the hands shall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres henceforih-have hands. 

In this relation, it may be asked’ why the pursuits of the farm 
are so much behind the mechanic arts, manufactories and com- 
merce, in the amount of skill and intelligence employed and devele 
oped in their operations. I will express. my own views on this point 
in very few words: 

1st. It is. owing to the fact, that husbandry belongs te the coun- 
try—necessarily extends. over a large extent of territory, and thus 
prevents association — frequent interchange of opinion, and con- 
tinued and convenient opportunity of comparing observations and 
experiments. This precludes that generous emulation and keen 
competion, so closely connected: with all success and excellence. 

2d. These rural pursuits do not admit of the same division of 
labor. From their very nature, every farmer must have a general 
knowledge and supervision of the: entire operations of the field. 
Not so with those other pursuits—éiey permit of division into nu- 
merous ramifications—each demanding for its comprehension and 
accomplishment its own peculiar skill and education. 
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3d. Machinery and steam power can not be so extensively ap- 
plied, or so efficiently and profitably used—owing to the diffusive 
character of agricultural labor. 

4th. It has never received those aids and powerful stimulants 
arising from the corporate association of capital and labor; and 
which have so wonderfully charaeterized the progress and develop- 
ment of manufacturing, and commercial industry and production. 

5th. The same direct and efficient encouragement has never been 
extended by Government to agriculture, which has been so gener- 
ously extended to its rival interests. 

These causes amply suffice to account for any differences or de- 
ficiencies that may be supposed to exist in point of active energy, 
practical science and real progress among these respective inter- 
ests; and they demonstrate, most clearly, the necessity and duty of 
placing agriculture upon a broader basis and in a more elevated 
and commanding position. 

There is one subject connected with rural pursuits and science of 
pervading importance, which I must not overlook;—although time 
prevents any thing more than a brief allusion to it: —I mean the 
tendency in our country to over-production without restitution—or 
to eventual exhaustion of the soil. 

By excessive, continuous tillage, sterility follows, because there 
is the abstraction of the vital, fertilizing elements, without giving 
anything back to the earth, to again supply those elements. There 
is abstraction without restcration. The plant must have received 
the elements of its nourishment, growth and substance, either from 
the soil or the atmosphere; as we know these both perform their 
appropriate functions in the economy of the vegetable kingdom. 

Now, it is demonstrably true, that where there exists continual 
abstraction, without restitution, exhaustion must inevitably follow. 
In every field of commercial enterprise, if capital is not replaced, 
in some way or in some shape, as rapidly as it is consumed, bank- 
ruptcy must inevitably ensue. So of machinery, if the wear aris- 
ing from its use, is not repaired, the machine will soon lose its 
power and faculties of appropriate action. And, so is it equally 
true, of the soil; if its productive elements are absorbed without 
replacement, total barrenness must be the natural and necessary 
consequence. 

It is said, the recuperative energies of nature are constantly re- 
plenishing the waste committed by the avarice and the ignorance 
of man. ‘This is not entirely correct in point of fact. Nature, it 
is true, is ever busy refertilizing and reinvigorating; but experience 
has shown, and is every day demonstrating the startling fact, that 
the deterioration growing out of excessive and wasteful culture, far 
exceedeth the restorative power of nature. 

High, and very satisfactory authority, assures us, that the aver- 
age life of man, is sufficient to reduce the fertility of the soil he 
cultivates, to one half of its former production; and two or three 
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generations, amply sufficient to wie it barren and “he 
and this impoverishment let it be remembered, brings with it, not 
only a correspondent diminution of national wealth, but of moral 
and political power and influence. 

This excessive working of the soil—attributable, in a great meas- 
ure, to the want of an enlightened forethought and proper intel- 
ligence, is already telling disastrously upon the productive wealth 
and revenue of some of the older States. New York and Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky and Tennessee with each, a /arge number 
of acres annual'y under cultivation, has every year a diminish- 
ed and diminishing production, arising from overcultivation. 

Doctor Lee, formerly connected with the Agriculturat Bureau, 
at Washington, says: ‘‘Of the one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of acres now under cultivation in the United States, four- 
fifths, or one hundred millions, are damaged to the extent of three 
dollars an acre per annum. By which remark, we mean, that com- 
plete restitution of the elements of crops removed—such as potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, chlorine, phosphoric and sulphuric acids and 
ammonia—cannot be made short of an expense of three dollars per 
acre. All manuring, of every kind, implies the necessity of mak- 
ing restitution to the earth cultivated by man; but this first and 
highest duty of the cultivator and kusbandman is now almost uni- 
versally neglected.”” He further observes : 

‘‘An intelligent wheat grower in Wisconsin, writes to the Agri- 
cultural Department, that lands which have been cultivated only 
twelve years, in that newsettled State, now yield but half the num- 
ber of bushels per acre, which was obtained at the beginning. Other 
farmers, ¢ egeeny entitled to our confidence, corroborate this im- 
portant information. Extensive corn growers, in Indiana, say, 
that ath atime, that once produced from sixty to eighty bush- 
els of corn per acre, now yield only from thirty to forty.” 

These are alarming facts — the ‘y are clearly established as true 
—and powerfully indeed do they commend themselves to your se- 
rious consideration. 

Now, it is the simple, yet valuable office of chemistry, not only 
to designate the elements thus abstracted by the plant frem the 
soil; but also to teach us how they may be restored. 

This idea of restitution is said to be the noble offspring of mod- 
ern science. Be this as it may, it is certainly the offering of com- 
pensatory justice to the misunderstood and violated laws of nature. 

But it is agricultural chemistry—science teaching in the field of 
rural labor, and looking into, and jaying open the laws and oper- 
ations of nature that has unfolded so clearly and taught us so elo- 
quently the reason, necessity and true idea of restitution. With- 
out its lights, we should have groped in darkness—without its phil- 
osophy, we should have attempted to comprehend in vain; and we 
would only have discovered remedies and redressed the wrongs we 
were inflicting upon our mother earth, as we stumbled upon them 
28 
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by accident, or ascertained them as the results of sad and disas- 
trous experience. ’ 

The great and controlling purpose in scientific culture should be 
constant production without exhaustion;—the soil should never be 
suffered to become impoverished—for restitution should accompany 
its cultivation. 

Chemistry, as a branch of agricultural science, is cf very recent 
origin. ‘*The earliest reference to the composition of vegetables, 
and the source of their food in an agricultural point of view, we 
owe to Jethro Tull.”? But it was not until near the close of the 
last century, that its real position and importance in the circle of 
rural employment were recognized and discussed by Lord Dundo- 
neld in his ‘‘Treatise on the intimate connexion between chemistry 
and agriculture.” Previously to this period, De Saussure had 
pursued his experiments on this most interesting subject for many 
years. He carefully examined the principal phenomena connected 
with the life of plants, and opened up this broad and varied field 
which has, since that time, been so successfully cultivated. 

But it was not until the year 1812, that public attention was 
strongly attracted to the pervading importance of this subject. 
During that year, Sir Humphrey Davy, at the instance of the Board 
of Agriculture, delivered a most brilliant and successful course of 
lectures on agricultural chemistry. ‘These lectures, written with 
all the elegance and precision which characterized their author’s 
style, brought permanently before the public the results of Saus- 
sure’s experiments, and contained a number of useful practical 
suggestions, many of which have been adopted into our every-day 
practice, and become so thoroughly incorporated with it, that their 
scientific origin has been altogether forgotten.” 

But it is said the curiosity and interest thus excited, soon died 
away, ‘‘and the whole subject lay in abeyance for a considerable 
number of years.”” ‘*The truth is, that, at that time, agriculture 
was not ripe for science, nor science ripe for agriculture.” 

In 1840, a new spirit was awakened, by the publication of Lie- 
big’s treatise on ‘‘Chemistry in its application to agriculture and 
physiology.”” This work made a powerful impression upon the 
public mind, and opened veins of practical thought of exceeding 
richness and utility. 

Liebig’s treatise was succeeded in 1844 by Boussingault’s Econ- 
omie Rurale, containing ‘‘the accumulated results of a large num- 
ber of investigations, both in the laboratory and in the field by the 
author himself, which have served to establish a great many ir- 

ortant truths,”” and ‘“‘must be considered as the foundation of a 
arge part of our correct knowledge of scientific agriculture.” 

“‘The same year was marked by an event of equal importance 
in the history of scientific agriculture, namely: The foundation of 
the Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland, which was in- 
stituted through the exertions of a small number of practical farm - 
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ers, for the purpose of pursuing investigations in agricultural chem- 
istry, and affording to its members assistance in all matters con- 
nected with the cultivation of the soil. That institution has formed 
the model of similar associations in London, Dublin, Belfast, and 
inGermany.”’ It originated among the Scottish Tenantry of Mid- 
Lothian—practical, substantial men of solid understanding and in- 
telligence—and it has produced a wonderful influence in extending 
the principles and applying the practical teachings of chemistry to 
the culture of the soil. 

In March, 1840, was incorporated the ‘‘ Royal Agricullural 
Society of England,” a most powerful, enlightened an@ practical 
institution; and as this institution has exerted, and is now exerting 
a most surpassing and diffusive influence upon British agriculture, 
and is viewed asa model of its kind, worthy of imitation anywhere, 
I take the liberty of recapitulating its objects and field of labor as 
contained in its charter of incorporation. These, as enumerated, 
are tenfold. 

1st. ‘To emboJy such information contained in agricultural pub- 
lications and in other scientific works, as has been proved by prao- 
tical experience to be useful to the cultivators of the soil. 

2d. T'o correspond with agricultural, horticultural and other sci- 
entific societies, both at home and abroad; and to select from such 
correspondence all information which, according to the opinion of 
the society, may be likely to lead to practical benefit in the cu!ti- 
vation of the soil. 

3d. To pay to any occupier of land, or other person, who shall 
undertake, at the request of the society, to ascertain by any ex- 
periment, how far such information leads to useful results in prac- 
tice, a remuneration for any loss which he may incur by so doing. 

4th. To encourage men of science in their attention to the im- 
provement of agriculturai implements — the construction of farm 
buildings and cottages—the application of chemistry to the general 
purposes of agriculture —the destruction of insects injurious to 
vegetable life and the eradication of weeds. 

5th. To promote the discovery of new varieties of grain and other 
vegetables useful to man, or for the food of domestic animals. 

6th. To collect information with regard to the management of 
wood, plantations and fences—and on every other subject connect- 
ed with rural improvement. 

7th. To take measures for the improvement of the education of 
those who depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their support. 

8th. To take measures for improving the veterinary art as ap- 
plied to cattle, sheep and pigs. 

9th. At the meetings of the society in the country, by the dis- 
tribution of prizes, and by other means, to encourage the best mode 
of farm cultivation, and the breed of live stock. 

10th. To promote the comfort and welfare of laborers, and to 
encourage the improved management of their cottages and gardens. 
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Farmers or lowa:—It is such an institution as this—incorporated 
by the State — modified so as to meet the wants of the ‘State—amply 
endowed by the State, and controlled by the agricultural interests of 
the State, that you imperatively require and must have. Its influence 
would be at once powerful, protective and permanent. If properly 
conducted and sustained, it would create a new era in the history and 
condition of agriculture. Its experiments, correspondence and col- 
lection of useful facts, annually published and circulated throughout 
the country, would diffuse an amount of solid information, and com- 
municate an impulse and energy to rural pursuits, of which we can 
now form no adequate conception. I/, for the full attainment of this pur- 
pose there exists any deficiency of constitutional power, in all prob- 
ability we will soon have a new constitution, and then your interests 
can be properly represented and provided for. Perform your duty—- 
insist upon your rights in our censtitutional conventions and | gisli tive 
halls, and all will be well with you. 

And why, in the name of common justice, should not our State and 
Federal governments afford equal protection with other countries to 
agriculture ? It is the great interest of the nation. 

In France, there are three hundred and fifty agricultural schools 
connected with experimental farms, and one hundred and sev enty-five 
agricultural institutions. 

In Prussia, there are thirty-two agricultural schools, munificiently 
endowed and extensively patronised. 

In Russia, where the haughty Muscovite sways his sceptre over 
many millions of subjects, there are sixty-eight agricultural institu- 
tions, conducted upon broad principles of science, and teaching thou- 
sands tn the knowledge and practice of this noble, and with us, too 
much neglected, pursuit. 

*“Agriculture,”’ says Sully, “is the breast from which the State de- 
rives its support and nourishment.”’ Let the State give back to its 
mother not only its affectionate remembrance, but its material aid and 
encouragement. 

Fellow-citizens : Time admonishes me that I must draw this dis- 
course towards a close. Already more time than intended, has been 
eccupied; but the subject is one of high concern, and re plete with sug- 
gestive thought. Statistics and illustrative examples might easily 
have been more extensively introduced ; yet, they are of easy access, 
and made to order in every treatise devoted to the “or ultural re- 
sources and productions of the country. My object has been to deal 
in leading truth s—pe rvading principles, addressed to your own good 
sense and understanding; and not to make a display of learning and of 
familiarity with the abstract science of the schools and the oracular 
speculations of the philosopher. I have endeavored—imperfectly it is 
true, yet with affectionate earnestness — to impress upon your hearts 
the necessity and manifold advantages of education and science in your 
pursuits; and alluded to one essential and practicable means of accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

We have come together to hold an earnest council—to interchange 
unreservedly our respective opinions, and to deliberate on subjects of 
general interest and overshadowing national importane. If science 
confers the eminent advantages to which I have alluded—if chemistry 
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really reveals some of the most important phenomena connected with 
the laws of growth and production—if educated mind does in fact ele- 
vate the character and increase the efficiency of all human effort— 
then it becomes an inquiry of searching and vital interest to know how 
best, these lights and influences shall be made to penetrate your vari- 
ous pursuits; and how you shall be enabled to avail yourselves per- 
manently of their benefits. Your wives and your daughters have a 
common inierest in this inquiry, for whatever improves your condi- 
tion, elevates theirs—whatever enlightens your labors, reflects its in- 
fluence upon them. They give cheerfulness to the fire-side circle— 
smooth the rough paths of life—come like ministering angels into the 
chamber of sickness, and cast the rainbow of hope over,the darkest 
momen's of life. 

It has been my aim and purpose to draw your attention to your own 
true interests and real position in the circle of social industry and 
wealth; and to point out, and impress upon your consciences, the ne- 
cessity thal exists of your acquiring additional power, influence and 
respec‘ability. 

The age ll WwW i h we live and move, is one of action and progress. 
It is almost revolutionary in its character. We stand on the verge of 
great events—between the receding and advancing generations — “a 
link in the great chain of eternal order ” Let us meet the requisitions 
of life with a bold front and manly heart, prepared for every emerg- 
ency as it may arise. Let us plant the principles of agricultural sci- 
ence anil education, broad cast and deep over our land, and cultivate 
them until they yield us a rich and abundant harvest. Let us compel 
government to a recognition of the rights of the husbandman, and to 
the granting to him of that liberal encouragement which his egency in 
the system of human industry and national wealth rightiully demands. 

But above all these, let me say to you, in language solcmn, truthful 
and impressive: Rely upon yourselves. Depend not, on foreign as- 
sislance, outside of your own calling; bul upon your own power and in- 
fluence and action, Act for yourselves, as cultivators of the soil, as 
citizens, as individuals, Repose confidingly upon your own energies, 
now, and in all time to come, and in every movement affecting your in- 
terests ! 

Will you not be true men— true, to the age in which you live — 
true, to the soil that nourishes you — true, to the country which pro- 
tects you—true, to the great interests which have been committed to 
your care? In the name of justice, I trust that you will—in the name 
of freedom, I implore you to press forward to the noble destiny I see 
beaming out from the future. 


In the beautifal arrangements of the animal economy, we find that 
the blood cometh up irom the extremities to the heart, to receive its 
nutritive and vitalizing elements, and returneth again to noorish and 
re-energize the human system. So may it be with this assembly. You 
have come up, from the distant portions and extreme lines of the State, 
to interchange views and sentiments—to learn more of your pursuits, 
and give them a higher character and science—to improve your con- 
dition and strengthen, consolidate and enlighten the great interest of 
agriculture ; and I pray God that you may return to your respective 
homes—better and wiser men—with more enlarged views and exper- 
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ience — with a stronger love for your employment—with higher pur- 
poses in life—with a loftier conception of duty and with an immovable 
purpose to cease not striving, until you work out the high destiny of 
agriculture, and place it in its true position in the diversified system 
of human government. 

And beyond all, my fellow citizens, may I indulge the fond hope as 
you take affectionate leave of each other, and turn your faces once 
more homeward, you will be accompanied by a solemn and profound 
conviction, that it was well—that it was fortunate—that it was profit- 
able — you were here in the midst of this hospitable people, to parti- 
cipate in the first organized representation of the agricultural wealth, 
power and intelligence of this young and prosperous State, now boldly 
launched upon the course of empire, and destined to become an im- 
perial jewel in the crown of American liberty. 


eee 


A New Sugar Plant. 


The scarcety of corn in France has drawn attention to a new 
plant, recently introduced from China, which promises to super- 
sede to a certain extent the use of beetroot in the manufacture of 
sugar and the distillation of alcohol. The Agricultural Committee 


of Toulon has recently addressed a report to the Minister of War, 
with respect to the uses of the plant in question. It is called the 
sorgho, or holcus saccharatus, and was first introduced into 
France in 1851, by M. de Montigny, the French Consul in China, 
who sent some grains of the seed to the Government. Since then 
the culture of the plant has been commenced with success in Pro- 
vence, and promises to be of great advantage to Algeria. The 
sorgho has been called the ‘‘sugar-cane of the North of China,” 
and numerous experiments have recently been tried, with a view to 
ascertaining if it possesses the properties necessary for producing 
a crystallizable syrup, so as to become a rival to sugar-cane an 
beetroot. According to the report of the Toulon Agricultural 
Association, it would appear to have those properties. The fact 
has been ascertained by a series of experiments made in the De- 
partment of the Var. It also appears to be richer in the sacchar- 
ine principle than any known plant excepting the vine. Beetroot 
contains from 8 to 10 per cent. of sugar; the sorgho produced 
from 16 to 20 per cent., from which 8 to 10 per cent. of pure al- 
cohol, fit for all industrial and domestic purposes, can be produced. 
The refuse is excellent food for cattle, who are very fond of it. 
The plant grows with great rapidity, and does not require irriga- 
tion. The sorgho is not a new discovery, as it has been used from 
time immemorial by the inhabitants of the North of China, by 
whom large quantities of sugar are extracted from it. But thatis 
the first time it has been introduced on anything like an extensive 
scale in Europe. —(@merican Agriculturist. ) 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Summary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, pro- 
duce, and manufacture of the United States, during the year 
commencing on the Ist day of July, 1853, and ending on the 
30th of June, 1854. 





PRODUCT OF THE SEA. ’ 
Fisheries— 
Oil, spermaceti re eeeeee eens $1,105,907 
Oil, whale and other fish. tere 490,426 
Whalebone. 817,817 
Spermaceti candles. .+.+. teens 77,991 
Dried or smoked fish++.+.-+- sates 389,973 
Pickled fish sees 162,187 
— $3,044,301 
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PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. 
Wood— 

Staves&head’g,shing’s, boards,hewn timb.| $5,122,834 
Other lumber 165,178 
Masts and spars. --.. ° 130,522 
Oak bark and other dye---.. seveee 95,863 
All manufactures of 2,837,270 
Naval stores,tar, pitch, rosin & turpentine 2,066 ,306 
Ashes, pot and pearl teens 322,728 
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+, 


| 10,740,701 
17,339 
$85,531 





Ginseng. 


Skins and furs++++++ «+ sees 
11,646,571 
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PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Of animals— 

Beef, tallow, aides, horned cattle: -- 2,757,022 
Butter and cheese- ee 1,258,393 
Pork (pickled), bacon, lard, ae bog 11,061,016 
H{orses and mules 200,098) 
Sheep 15,194) 
Wool ** 33, ame 
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15,325,618 
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Vegetable food-- 
12,420,172 
27,701,444 
6 ,074,277| ‘ 
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Indian corn. 
Indian meal 1,002,976) 
Rye meal + 112,703) 
Rye, oats and other one grain and pulse 576,195] 
Biscuit or ship-bread- 495,340) 
Potatoes. i gbb00 0606 vows oe cee oe 121,680} 
Apples. - 51,766 

a 2,634,127) 


RC!) cveces cevvee ever cece eset rece f 
—_——__| 51,190,680 
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66,516,298 
Cottomesss cree cceeces ee 93,596,220 
Tobacco sscess sores cree ce cece eeee 10,016,046 
Hemp oe 93,699 
Other agricultural products-— 
Plempees =¢ e eeee oe ereces eee | 4,958 
Hops:- 000 cece cece cece 63,763 
Brown BEE Wedge eniose. ons sees 220,256 
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Commerce of the United States. 


Summary statement t of the vdide of the apne, Ke. 


( Continued. ) 


Indigo..++++ ond Covece coccce coceee 


MANUFACTURES, 


OE eT eee errr Sl a te 
Refined SUgar++«- eee eee eee eee oe eee 
EN. ak sexe conen 5 aah ae acs again . 
Spirits fiom Grain. e+e coee coves e seeee . 
Spirits from molasses. «+++ + eeee cove cove 
Olasses -- 

Vinegar ott eeee eo eeeee e ee eeee woes eeeeee 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider. ++++++ esses 
Ted En caseuy 600s : ehes Sumas ree 
Spirits of turpentines++++ ++ -seeee eeeves 
Coaches and other carriages++++ + seers. 
Household puntiure. jee oem b ede wen 
Hats --..e-.» Core so eee Ce eeee coee esesse 
Saddlery .-.-+.+-- codte keue enebea . 
Tallow c sadiios al *¥ SOAP eee cere aeons ° 
Snuff and tebacco. eee eoee eens esee 
Leather boots and ae Stteen eb dca0ee 
Cables and cordags «+++ uh 66004 60.00 wee ° 
Gunpowder, «-++++ «+++ hana solbee — 
BEE . ocecde 2000 o6ee eee e we cess wees wees 
Lead --... @ cece cece ose © oe Coccce coccce 
Iron-— 

Pig, bar and ania, te neee we eees ones 

Castings OR eg re ee re e 

All naetbaien of. ssee- 6 eeee ° 


Copper and brass, and manufactures of.- 

Medical drugs++++ oes ores ce ccce seccce 

Cotton piece goods—. 
Printed or colored. + . 
Uncolored --- ° 
Thread and yarni-+++eeeereceeeee oe 
Ali manufactures Of- +++eee e+ eeeees 


Flax and hemp : 
Cloth man f thread ++++ eeee eeeee ° 
Bags and other manufactures efians 

Wearing apparel eeces eceece coco coccce 

Earthen and stone ware.. «-+++- 

Combs and buttons----. . 

Brushes of all kinds.--- 

Billiard tables and apparatus: ----- Pes 

Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades..+«.- 


eere eres 
ae eee eee we eeee 


Morocco & other leather not sold by the pound 


Fire-engines and apparatus «+ +--+. 
Printing presses and type++++++ sree eves 
Musical instruments «+++ ++ seeces esceee 
Books and maps- 
Paper and stationery ++++++ s+eees ereeee 
Paints and varnish cccces coo ccce coccce 
Gnas ccccce coccce vce cece ccccee soccce 
Wim, cossece coccce o 
Pewter and lead ees eose coos cece covcce 
Marble and stone.. 
Quicksilver. «+++ eres sees sees eons eocees 
Gold and silver and gold leaf. +-++++ +++- 
Artificial flowers and jewelry+.-+++ «+++ 


* e008 
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1,136,493} 
wer in 
49,315) 
422,560) 
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1,32 





87,140 
370,488) 
12,257} 
280,645) 
80.965! 
130,924) 
16,945} 
53,380 
28 O04 
1,055.7<0} 
762.559) 
244,63) 
174,396 
53.311} 
888 557 
1,550,327} 
893,723} 
186,766} 
211,605) 
159,026! 
26,874) 


302,279) 
458,20: | 
3,449,869) 
91,9384} 
453,752! 


—————} 12,754,009 


| 
| 
5,535,516) 


24,456 
55,261 
200,42) 
33,867] 
37,193 
9,486 
3,204 
11,544 
15,882 
6,597 
33,012 
126 062 
187,335 
191,843 
121,733 
229,382 
30,698 
16,47% 
88,327 
94,335 
1,311 513 
50, 471 





290,297 
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Summary statement of the value of the exports, &c. 
(Continued. ) 


Prete. 66s% civcse Kécacs eecces vee © cece 23,673 
A ae nbn ed cinked s0ende coees ° 33.194 

—-—| 8,471,782 
ht rr S 60h PNbaeee bheede Seced 443.506 
DG Mentos bate Gaeaac ce achbee bukonu 202,118 


Gold aad silver coin and bullion.» ..... . 38,062,570 





Articles not em rated— 
Manufactured. cena jae keane edaan | 4.953 712 
Raw PFOUUCE + treree sees cove cesses 1,956,677 
’ 
Dita code bak oe = Stee ee ° 952,047,806 


F. BIGGER, Register. 


Treasury Derartrment, Register’s Office, November 15, L854. 


Number and class of vessels built in the U. 8. in the year ending June 30, 1854. 
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States and Territories. 5 = i228! Sie 
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=); & £/S%| sivess’s|Tons and 
wi me! Slat! F!built.) 95ths. 
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348 168,631 54 


PAGING 200 00 00 cc ce ve cece cocvce 156 7 99) 12 
11; 11,980 12 


New Harnpshire++++eeeeeeenee | Ry Pe Ae 
Vermonts>ccsccccccccce cvcese | cesoce 6660 } 3! sel 4 227 34 
Massachusetts .-++ os secesecece 82} 4} 87 4, 3} 180) 92,570 24 
Dhode Ialand «++ +0000 cc ce veces 4 Pere 2 i] Ql tl] 5.726 23 
Connecticut «« oe cece ve ccccee 10 1 30 g| 9 51) 10.691 13 
New York..+s 00 cece cccscecece 46 10! &9 a5! 70) 300 117.166 69 
New JOrseyers cece cececececees ecceces eee! 33 2 9; 69 8,554 17 


nw Ww 


Pennsylvania+++++++seeeseeees 7 4) 27| 124] 75| 237) 36.768 25 
Delaware.. TREPTRERIEE TELE TET eocces leoee 2Y 1 4] 84 3.621 45 
Maryland-- . tee ee ones 13 3/101) 4 4| 122! 20,352 90 
District of Co mas bin, eee ae or ee 42) 2| 44, 2.81494 
Virginia TETPTOTTLELTLLT TTT | 1 jccce 9 3 6 19 3,227 59 
adil Davallinn .<+ sasei sco sves | seeeee -ese| 32) 3) 3) 38) 2531 84 
South Carolina..-++++-- cecccee — | esses olecse] 331 20) - 23) 1,161 94 
Georgia. coecee o ceeee © 02 cccce oe ——it.s weecee eece eer 2 666 59 
Ploridaccccss cccccccccccsccce | sevees sol 6Blesee] os 562 41 


Alabama:« ces cece ceesceceeecs } 1 'cece] 1,999 78 
7715 


nw 
© ©-1w 
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Mississipp'++++++++++eee ee eeee boots -slesany 3) + feel 
Lowisiana.« «-++++ sees coveee oe 1 leoce 6) 5| 2 14 1,508 52 
Tennessee ecccce oe és bc wedssd | ecce cole elesesis i} 9 2 208 YO 
‘ 3,070 82 


Missouri . +--+ «+er0e ce cece one | eossceicoesie 


Kentucky eereece erereeersoece | eeseee oe Pa 
Allinois. ---+-- Ceeree cose erence 1 | 17 3,363 70 


Wisconsin. -++-00 «eee cece cece soreceleees| Wheeee! oe] 26 2.946 04 
Dis piekcn' peed Shevee Reve cace | eeeees 4; 20; 27) 41) 92) 17,015 49 
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22} 6,823 71 








indiana ++++ «+++ + bs 60bn Coane a6 08 c0lenea poco] il 4 
Michigan «+++ +++ esse esses oe 1{ 5} 22) 12] 8 4g 
Wien, coos cb 0edblewessse vceede 1 jesseleree|eoee| oe! 1| 
California. o-.c0e s ccccee cece ce béhie-« eres] 11; 10) 3 26, 
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Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, exhibiting 
the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from 
ending June 





COMMERCE. 








VALUE OF EXPORTS. 




















COUNTRIES. | Domestic | Foreign | Total. 
| produce, preduce. | 
SDL diidicchintiecnsebancnid | $335,521, $145,095) $480,616 
ERRORS ener SCO Mit Mee ETRE TE 
Sweden and Norway .......... 1,085,602 $9,824) 1,124,996 
Swedish West Indies.......... | Ss ae | 12,741 
Sadia tabs deaiine 87,870) 23,547) 111,417 
Danish West Indies............ 928,924 34,026) 962,950 
A iis dpidssnsiniesnes 2,255,519 618,761} 2,874,280 
Dedinckasbidbineeinnenians | 8,386,077; 825,901) 9,211,97 
rahe menmaaresesates | 2,299,710] 142,956 2°442°6668 
Dutch East Indies............. 109,203) 79,573) 184,776 
Dutch West Indies.............. 871,380) 22,065) 898,445 
Dutch Guiana ..........s0sc000s | 58,745, 7,678 61,428 
ER cccskevssebncawinécarenne | 8,848,8901,158,004) 5,006,894 
Bngland .....0cccccvcccsesscsees (135,111.708 5,563,631)140,675.839 
I iibbsiinicnduabesctaced 3,097,662) 190,836) 3,287,998 
Pl lll ASI Pee 1,006,017; 86,485) 1,092,502 
SD cttttibersspenesexentaedid 446,445) 81,327) 527,772 
wee Dinkdsheekbaestonetseedioess 148,518 21,245 169,773 
ETE TE HR RE n i, codes 
British East Indies ............ 567,193} 69,219 636,412 
Cape of Good Hope........... 292,628; 7,330, 299,958 
British Honduras .............. 203,913) 58,728 262,641 
British Guiana .........ccsccees 718,096 1,153) 719,248 
British West Indies............ 4,756,398) 158,277| 4,909,675 
British American Colonies.... 4,693, 771)2,572 383, 7,266,154 
EAE PIECES 10,510,373'6,790.883 17,300; 
ec n/—elnaaDE | 2,999,685 149,444 31149 079 
I I ona cv dec baccichenervesecccsenshesoessesinss idbtinbebeusaus 
Other British possessions.....| seppamintowenens | srosepeopecs ESI Ear 
France on the Atlantic........ | 29,749,466) 978,855 80,727,821 
France on the Mediterranean! 1,218,786, 201,874 1,420,160 
French West Indies............ | 551,525) 60,502) 612,027 
French Guiana.............00+. / 100,148) 685, 100,888 
French possessions in Africa.|..........++++: | sevens cesees esdethseehes 
Spain on the Atlantic......... 1,890,348).....0c0000. | 1,390,848 
Spain on the Mediterranean..| 3,212,368) 381,040 8,243,408 
Teneriffe and other Canaries.| 19,613, 804! 20,417 
Manilla and Philippine Islands) 27,852) 46,650 74,502 
| EE a: IE TCR 8,228,116) 323,686) 8,551,752 
Other Spanish West Indies... 990,886, 60,997) 1,051,883 
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the value of exports to aud imports from each foreign country, and 
and departing to each foreign country, during the year 


30, 1854. 





NAVIGATION. 





AMERICAN TONNAGE. 









































{ FOREIGN TONNAGE. 





Value of imports. Entered the {Cleared ae Entered the/Clear’dirom 
United States. | the U. |} U. S. | the U. S. 
$1,544,235 11,487; 3,891 | 945 | 1,485 
47,773 TTT” consaises eee x "295 
515,178 4,747; 4,781| 5,628| 4,896 
22.590 1,166 | B67 | seseses as: eouladilia 
8,097 | vecereccesceees 714) 567 1,894 
286.044 12,749| 22,846| 6,992] 7,984 
2,822,971 8,428; 5,717! 85,014} 28,968 
14,643,927 84,661 18,048 | 129,576| 74,252 
1,695,970 10,880| 15,204) 8,865} 15,004 
1,041,609 8,545| 3,688; 441] 4,818 
534,978 15,166 7,920, 4,808 | 690 
104,236 4,899 "Ee | 130 
3,462,241 86,480} 42,582 18,217, 11,171 
140,388,733 826,859 | 858,970 | 482,122 2 | 438,246 
5,820,469 30,856 22,018 86,895 | 23,008 
225,335 3,781 $,120 | 26,087 | 14,482 
59,673 197; 12189) ‘862 624 
83,695 | 581 8,197 | essesees. 392 
Te + a Pre SR: se eae |S oe: 
5,878,321 |" 56,664| 45,812] 1,879| "585 
448,903 | 2,887 8,869} 477 381 
988,954 | 5,076} 4,189} 2,821} 8.587 
47,489 | 5,129} 12,181} 1,172; 38,161 
1,126,417 56,955| 97,889 | 40,762/ 39,678 
2,206,021 121 vd 295,781 | 358,460 | 537,309 
6,721.539 867,489 | 880,941 | 674,188 | 648,239 
214,202 4.548 | 39,421 | 8,794, 4,989 
eienenmaieniaiie "255 | 105 | BO ciecdied 
SE Ga a Seon nan Brververts 
32,892,021 215,482 | 212,324 23,882! 14,995 
2,889,372 17,666} 17,728; 7,951! 8,166 
161,085 8,514} 18,576 | 5,825| — 6,097 
29,618 990 BBA |. -ccnnrercs | ‘seesenees 
is Ticcssesested | eemcammamanes setennive 1 silaihdialeal 131 
588,504 | 8,451 8,940/ 1,966] 8,164 
1,579,074 | 13,740} 12,140]. 11,750! $7,224 
89,598 | 1,099 1,046 , ion 
2,965,282 | 22,614 16,798 1,{ 936 | 843 
17,124,339 | 467,356 | 898,049} 42,182] 25,188 
2,850,353 | 52,298/ $1,014, 8,710 8,528 
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252,047,806 (28,748,514 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Register’s Office, November 30, 1854. 


275,796,820 








Value of imports. | 


243,592 
80,007 
21,584 

8.985 
971,728 
959,300 

85,676 
1,152,717 
741.919 
803,114 
2,357 ,252 
3,463,190 
2,360,422 
1 ,478.520 
3,072,649 
14,110,387 
457,179 
9,144,971 
3,332,167 
1,005,406 | 
10,506,329 | 





60,730 

1,387,560 

235,693 
10.103 | 

57,534 
60 | 
119,150 | 
; (nape nee 
; 801,494,094 | 
q “~~ 
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| United States. | 


Commerce of the United States. 


the value of epee and imports, &c.—( CONTINUED. } 


NAVIGATION. 


~ AMERI( AN TONNAGE. 
Entered the | Cleared from 
the U. S 


FOREIGN 
Entered the 


United States. 


TONNAGE. 
Cleared from 
the United S. 
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1,154 | 


2,270 | 821 
2,186 | 560 
836 | 4,391 
24,190 | 3,862 
590 10.688 
12,466; 2,386 
1,791| 13,015 
10,018 | 3,948 


48,522 | 88.245 
37,569 | 29,758 
84 197 85.314 
16! 967 170,460 
16,616 12,263 


ae | 60,348 
9} 17,892 
1 45 | 8,526 


19.403| 22.371 
158 ,400 | 


51,196} 68,658 
shcttacduels L iviqacubayeses 
215 | 639 
12,932 18,572 
594 TOO 

8,966 3,487 
1,081 |...00- bdviveccsi 


48,449 | 
6,412 | 
1,350 | §,814 | 
500 


22,287 | 19,8385 | 
2,082 | 2,802 | 
BOE Fee ccctsodsseas 
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2.198 
4,819 
1,941 
6.031 
8,605 
1,467 
1.950 
3,893 
14,612 
531 
1.669 
23, 316 


21,322 


19,230 | 
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Pacific Railroad. 





Pacific Railroad.—President’s Report. 


REPORT of the President of the Pacific Railroad to the 
Stockholders : 


OrricE Pactric RatLroap, ? 
St. Louis, March 26th, 1805. § 


In compliance with the requirements of the charter, the Directors 
of the Pacific Railroad herewith submit to the stockholders an ex- 
hibit of the affairs, and the condition of the company for the past 
year, ending the 1st day of March, instant. 

The negotiations alluded to inthe last annual report of the stock- 
holders, having failed, owing, perhaps, in a great measure, to the 
increasing stringency in the money markets of the world during the 
past year, made it apparent that the company had not, nor could 
not, on its own credit, obtain sufficient means to complete that por- 
tion of the road, then under contract, to Jefferson City. This 
emergency was first made known to the stockholders at a public 
meeting, and afterwards by means of the public press,to the citizens of 
the county and city of St. Louis. 

A proposition was then made for the county, through its execu- 
tive officers, to make an additional subscription of $1,200,000 to 
the capital stock of this company, under the provisions of the gen- 
eral railroad law. They very properly referred it, for ‘‘advice and 
instruction,’”’ to the people. They, with an unanimity which en- 
titles them to great credit, gave their sanction to the subscription, 
thereby voluntarily taxing themselves to the amount of said sub- 
scription. 

By the provisions of the aforesaid law, those who had previously 
become subscribers tothe capital stock in any of our railroads, were 
exempt from its operation. With a few exceptions, our stockhold- 
ers relinquished their rights in the matter, and came forward to 
bear their additional proportion to this burthen. 

This subscription was made payable in four annual instalments 
of $300,000 on each—the first of which has already been paid. Thus 
have the people of this county and city shown to the people of the 
other portions of our State their faith ir the utility and necessity 
of the enterprise in which we are engaged. So soon as this sub- 
scription was made, the company executed their anticipation bonds 
for the same amount pledging that subscription for their redemp- 
tion. That portion of them first maturing we were enabled to sell 
for cash, which was applied towards the completion of the gradua- 
tion and masonry. Those having the longest time to mature, we 
made use of as collateral security in the purchase of the rails re- 
quired for the completion of the second division of our road. 
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The disposition of these entitled us to an equal amount of State 
bonds, which, so long as they could be sold at par, gave us the 
means of prosecuting our work with considerable energy. Owing, 
however, to the unusual heat of last summer, the work did not pro- 
gress as rapidly as we desired. Still, no efforts on the part of your 
Board were spared to urge it forward. As soon as the cold weather 
set in—we were met with another, though not unlooked for, diffi- 
eulty. The continued pressure in the money market, had given us 
cause to fear that we might not be able to find sale for our State 
securities at their par value, at which price, under the then existing 
laws, we were compelled to hold them. 

The free Banks of the State of Indiana, and perhaps of other 
States—whose circulation was based on the pledge of public stocks 
—had become the purchaser of a large amount of our State bonds. 
Owing to the panic which existed last fall in regard to this species 
of circulation, the banks issuing it were suddenly compelled to re- 
deem it. ‘lo do so, it became necessary to dispose of their sure- 
ties, thus throwing at once upon a stringent money market, a large 
amount of our State Bonds, which were sold at most ruinous sac- 
rifices—sales being absolutely made as low as 76} cents on the 
dollar. 

Yet, notwithstanding we were thus entirely cut off from realizing 
anything from this portion of our assets, still we have managed, by 
the Directors becoming personally responsible for large sums, 
(which have since been paid,) to keep the work in full progress. 
Some time in February the Legislature passed an act removing the 
restriction in regard to the sale of the State bonds—issued to the 
railroad companies — and at the same time loaning this company 
$200,000 from the State treasury for four and six months, on a 
deposit of the same amount of State bonds. 

This measure afforded us such relief, that we were enabled to 
meet all engagements of the company promptly and without dis- 
honor. Considering the money crisis which we have had to pass 
through, and the large sums which we have had to pay during the 
past year, we may well congratulate ourselves at this result, espe- 
cially when we consider the vast number of both public and private 
enterprises which have been within that time brought to a stand 
still. 

The following is an approximate estimate of stock account: 

Subscription East of Jefferson City: 
City and county of St. Louis (original )..$1,000,000 
Tax subscription, 1854........00...eeeeeeeee 1,200,000 
Private sybscription, about.................. 715,000 
———. $2,915,000 
West of Jefferson City, and applicable to any part of the road 
West of that point. 
County. Private. 
In Moniteau county.........62,200 12,800 75,000 
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In Morgan 6 pueegenes 25,000 9,400 384,000 





In Henry ean oe oe 50,000 500 50,500 
In Pettis we ascents 70,000 20,000 90,000 
In Johnson ae  aseeneens 50,000 26,000 76,000 
In Jackson mF  cenned 75,000 22,000 97,000 
In Cooper ” saearen 60,700 60,700 
In Lafayette ‘* ......... 25,100 25,100 
In Cass hm 100 100 

—— $508,800 

Amount brought forward...............cceceseeseeeeseee $3,420,900 


The following are conditional subscriptions made by the respective 
counties, with the conditions attached : 
Johnson Co. in the bonds of the Co., the mon- 





ey to be expended within the Co............ 100,000 
Pettis Co. in the bonds of the county........., 100,000 
Jackson Co. in cash, to be expended within 
ERO CORBET .00000 soccoccorssasopes souseescnasvones 100,000 
—— 800,000 
$3,723,800 


The stock paid in is as follows : 
Private subscription East of Jeffercon City...605,247 


County and city of St. Louis................. 1,000,000 
Paid of the St. Louis county tax subscrip- 
tions, in cash and bonds .............sceeeeees 525,000 


Company’s s notes given for iron, and secured 
by a pledge of anticipation bonds of the 
Co. based on tax subsbription...............870,000 
Anticipation bonds sold............seseeeeeeeeeee 45,000 
Subscriptions collected west to Jefferson City 52,282 
$2,597,529 
The unused and unpaid stock isas follows, East of Jefferson City: 
St. Louis county bonds...........+. cub osativosews 83,000 
Anticipation bonds in hands of Dasicaenn ii 162,000 
Anticipation bonds pledged as collateral be- 
yond the face of the notes given for iron... 63,000 
Unpaid private subscription...............se000 109,763 
Unpaid West of Jefferson City, unconditional408, 508 
Unpaid West of Jefferson City, conditional...800,000 
—— $1,126,271 





Total amount of subscriptions paid and unpaid.........$3,723,800 
The means relied upon for the opening of the road may be sum- 
med up about as foilows: 


Anticipation and St. Louis county bond...... 310,000 
Collections on private stock, estimated....... . 80,000 











a 
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State bonds now on hand............ceceveeeeees 130,000 
Cash in hands of treasurer.........se.seeeeseees . 90,000 
$560,000 
The expenditure of the above assets in the 
construction will entitle the company to near- 
ly the amount of State bonds authorized by 
the State — say $500,000 more than what 
has already been issued ............seeeeeeeees 500,000 
Bete v...00. veces corccesdecesccctevcccctscecess $1,,060,000 


To open the road to Jefferson City, the Engineer’s estimates 
are as follows: 





For contractors and engineering, Xc........... 865,000 
For constrectios trait... .ccccccccscecccscceccess 85,000 
For seventh street work.......cccccccssesecsecess 10,000 
Be EE CINE con irasenancmmenconenpeos ensens 120,000 
For payment of July interest .........eseceeeees 75,000 
Ee PE COED ca caccnnyinceencsecewsessseeonss 30,000 
For duties on iron and freight for same, from 

New Orleans to Missouri river...........+++. 135,000 
For general office and miscellaneous........... 20,000 

— $1,290,000 


By the above it will be seen that if all the asseta of the Company 
were converted into cash, there would still be a deficit to open the 
road to Jefferson City. But as the Company has but a small 
amount of floating debt, we suppose that it may be increased to 
an extent to make good this deficiency without much inconvenience 
or difficulty. 

To convert the securities of the Company into cash, as rapidly 
as may be needed, will require the active exerticns of your Board. 
But with the growing ease in the money market of the world, we 
think it may easily be accomplished. 

The total amount expended by the Company at the date of the 
last annual report, was $2,780,699 26. The amount expended 
since that date, in the construction and equipment is $2,267 ,128- 
96, and for that portion of interest justly chargeable to the con- 
struction of the first division, $44,848 51. For fuel on hand 
$14,352 00. Total expenditure to this date, $4,970,266 83, as 
will more fully appear bya reference to the engineer’s report, here- 
with attached. 

The road was opened from Franklin to Washington, 17} miles, 
(making in all 54 miles,) on the 10th day of February, on which 
aily trains are running. The rails are now being laid west of 
Washington. The graduation and masonry of the entire second 
division is in a very great state of forwardness, and we see no 
reason to doubt (if the necessary funds are provided,) but what 
the road can be opened to Jefferson City by the lst of September , 
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for travel and traffic. The rails for it are now at New Orleans, 
and a contract has been made for their delivery within sixty days, 
at such points on the Missouri river as the engineer may direct. 
Messrs. Palm & Robertson have, within a few weeks past, placed 
another locomotive, ‘‘the Laclede,”’? upon our track, which com- 
pares favorably —— both as regards the beauty of its finish, as well 
as its efficiency -— with any of those imported from the most eele- 
brated eastern shops. Their enterprise and success in this branch 
of business, cannot be otherwise than a just source of pride to ev- 
ery well-wisher of our city. In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to mention what many of our own citizens are not aware of, 
that Messrs. Gage & Co. have successfully established the manu- 
facture of car wheels within our city. These wheels, manufactured 
from the celebrated Iron Mountain iren, have proved equal to any - 
‘ within our knowledge. We have a large number of them in use, 
and thus far, none of them have ever broken. 
We venture to predict that ‘*Gage’s” cur wheels will, so soon as 


their merits are more widely known, become as celebrated on the 
Western, as are Bush & Lobsdell’s on the Eastern roads. 

It has thus far been the policy of this Company to encourage 
the manufacturing interests of St. Louis, which are daily rising in 
importance, and increasing with wonderfull rapidity. The chairs 
and spikes to lay the first portion of our track were imported from 


distunt cities. Since then, Messrs. Harrison, Chouteau & Valle, 
and Messrs. Grey & Clark have commenced their manufacture on 
an extensive scale, and now supply our wants at @ less price than 
those imported. The construction of our cars at the company’s 
shops, gives employment to a Jarge number of mechanics, and in- 
creased consumption of lumber, iron and other materials. By this 
policy you retain a large amount of money here, that would other- 
wise have to be sent abroad for their purchase. 

With the establishment of a Rolling Mill, for the manufacture of 
iron rail, we should be entirely independent of our neighbors for 
all the necessary materials, which enter into the corstruction of 
railroads. May we not with confidence anticipate the consumma- 
tion of this desirable event, so soon as the Iron Mountain road 
shall be completed to the base of those exhaustless deposites, of 
the raw material, which will then, as now, be brought to our very 
doors. 

The engineer’s report will inform you that full and accurate sur- 
veys have been made the past season on the third and fourth divi- 
sions, and the whole put under contract ; to progress, however, no 
faster than the collections of the subscriptions west of Jefferson 
City will justify; as yet but a small amount has been expended on 
that pottion of the road. 

During the past year it became (from a variety of circumstanc- 
es) apparent to the friends of internal improvement, in this State, 
that they could not reasonably hope for the completion of our con- 
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templated railroads, on the basis on which they were originally 
startéd. The stupendous frauds perpetrated by those having some 
of these works in charge, which were brought to light during the 
past year, together with a general falling off in dividends, made 
capitalists look on all kinds of railroad securities with suspicion, 
and more especially on those having a prior lien on them. 

It was therefore thought advisable to make an attempt to change 
our system; a general plan was marked out by some of the pro- 
minent friends of these improvements looking to a release of the 
State lien, and a conversion of same into a second mortgage, or 
the preferred stock of the several companies. The latter would 
have been the most acceptable, as well as the most serviceable to 
them—the adoption of either making the State’s interest perfectly 
secure. This would have enabled the companies to have issued 
first mortgage bonds for the completion of our roads. For their 
security. we could offer a road on which som? $8,000,000 had al- 
ready been expended, together with upwards of 1,000,000 acres 
of valuable land. The proceeds of these mortgage bonds would 
also be expended in extending the road, thereby increasing the 
security of the bond-holder. As no other company in this country 
within our knowledge has so large a basis on which to predicate a 
mortgage, we feel sure that they would soon have become a favor- 
ite investment. 

A general bill having the above object in view, was introduced 
into our legislature at its recent session. It originated in the Sen- 
ate. A motion to let it lie over until the adjourned session in No- 
vember next, only prevailed by the casting vote of the President 
being given in its favor. And even then it would not have carried, 
but for the unfortunate absence from his seat of one of the friends 
of the measure—a Senator from this county. 

In toe House it is believed that a large majority were in favor 
of the measure. And its friends confidently rely upon its becom- 
ing a law at the November session. This, it is believed, will infuse 
new energy into our whole railroad system, and will finally insure 
their ultimate and rapid completion. The delay, however, will 
operate seriously to the disadvantage of the company, as’no very 
active steps can be taken by your Board antil this or some other 
general system of policy shall be adopted. 

After the failure in the Senate of the above measure, a bill grant- 
ing additional State aid, tothe amount of three hundred thousand 
dollars, to be applied in the construction of our road west of Jef- 
ferson City, was introduced, and became a law. 

The second section, however, located the same through ‘‘John- 
son county, and not north of Warrensburg.” This, at one time, 
was thought by the Chief Engineer, the ‘‘best and most practicable 
route,’ and was so recommended by him to the Board of Direct- 
ors. More full and accurate surveys, made during the past sum- 
mér and fall, proved that he had been mistaken, and that the Simp- 
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son’s Ridge route (some eight or ten miles north of Warrensburg ) 
was far its superior, being three and a quarter miles shorter, with 
fifty-two feet grades to the mile, while the route by Warrensburg 
called for sixty feet grades, and would cost $179,000 more to con- 
struct it; while, if we take into account its working efficiency, it 
would make a difference in favor of the Simpson’s Ridge route, of 
nearly, or quite, $300,000. 

The Board, looking to this state of facts, postponed its accept- 
ance for further consideration, until the second Wednesday in May. 

It is confidently anticipated that the general bill heretofore al- 
luded to, looking to the release of the State lien, and the adoption 
of a plan for the successful completion of our railroad system, will 
meet with the most favorable consideration at the hands of our 
Representatives, at the adjourned session in November. 

Tue Lanp Grant.—By the report of the land agent (Mr. Col- 
man, ) which is herewith attached, you will see what had been done 
in that department the past year. This valuable grant has not as 
yet been of much aid to the company, but will eventually prove of 
great value, and will go far towards furnishing the means for the 
construction of the entire Southwest branch of our road. 

The last annual report advised you that a contract had been en- 
tered into with Messrs. A. 8. Diven & Co., for the construction of 
that entire line, on the conditicn of our raising an additional sub- 
scription of five hundred thousand dollars. This we felt sure of 
being able to accomplish along the line of the road West of Frank- 
lin. ‘To this end vigorous efforts were made along the entire line, 
first by Mr. R. S. Elliott, and afterwards by Mr. Ford. Owing, 
however, to the failure of the crops, in consequence of the severe 
drouth of last season, the people had become so averse to embark- 
ing in any new undertakings, or assuming new liabilities, that we 
only secured about $343,000, mostly county subscriptions, made 
under and in conformity to the general railroad law of this State. 
In consequence of this failure, we could not compel the contractors 
to commence the work. This portion of the work, therefore, re- 
mains in about the same situation as at the date of the last annual 
report. An effort will soon be made, however, (which, under the 
more favorable prospects of this season, we trust, will prove suc- 
cessful, ) to secure the balance of that subscription, so as to com- 
pel the commencement of that important portion of our line. 

By referring to the report (herewith attached ) of the land agent 
(Mr. Thos. C. Johnson) you will see the operations in that depart- 
ment for the past year. A great amount of labor has been per- 
formed, and many perplexing questions settled, as will more fully 
appear from an examination of the report. There is no question 
but that by his exertions he has saved to the company a large sum 
of money, while by his pleasing address he hag excited friendly 
feelings towards the company, among the people living along the 
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line of the road, that cannot be otherwise than favorable to its in- 


terests. 
All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Board. 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE, 


President. 


Jefferson and Lake Pontchartrain Railroad. 
NEW ROUTE FROM THE WEST TO MOBILE. 


The opening of the Jefferson and Lake Pontchartrain Rail- 
road affords facilities to travellers and freight passing from the 
Mississippi River to Mobile, which are worthy of the attention of 
merchants and others having business relations in the region east 
of New Orleans. 

Alabama is a large consumer of western produce, and it is im- 
portant to producers and consumers that transportation and travel 
between the two regions should be made as cheap, expeditious and 
save as practicable. 

Several important advantages are gained by landing freight 
designed for Mobile, at the Railroad depot above the city; but we 
have met with no estimates in detail showing the difference of cost 
on the two routes. The following extract from Zhe Louiszana 
Statesman will show, however, that time as well as money can be 
saved by transporting produce over the road as compared with the 
city route. 

‘‘A merchant of Pensacola, Mobile or of any other city or town 
bordering the lakes or gulf, orders a thousand barrels of flour in 
Cincinnati. 1t is consigned to a forwarding house in New Orleans, 
and landed on the levee. From thence it is transported by dray 
to the depot of the Pontchartrain rail road —a distance of nearly 
two miles, at a cost of some ten cents per barrel, and exposed on 
the levee and during its transit to injury from the elements. With- 
out calculating a risk of contingent damages and loss of time, here, 
then, is the snug little item of one hundred dollars, which might 
have been saved to the party ordering the article, by landing it at 


Carrollton. 

The Jefferson and Lake Pontchartrain rail road links the levee 
with the lake. No drays need be employed. A transit of sixty 
feet, over which barrels may be rolled is only necessary to trans- 
fer freight from steamboats to the cars; and the multitude of these 
vehicles owned by the company would at all times insure its prompt 
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conveyance to the lake. In fact, so superior are their facilities 
for rapid transportation, that within three hours after a thousand 
barrels of flour should have been placed on the levee, they may be 
transported to the lake, stowed on board steamboat, and be on 
their way of their destination. ‘The time of transit may be short- 
ened one day at least by adopting this route; and when it is con- 
sidered that rapidity of transit, as well as of personal conveyance 
is the peculiar desideratum of the age, vhis fact of itself will prove 
no mean recommendation to the proposed route. In the event of 
bad weather, the company have the same means, in the shape of 
enclosed cars and an abundanee of tarpaulins, of protecting the 


property from injury as any body else.” 

Moreover, in case yellow fever or other epidemics should prevail 
in New Orleans, this route affords the means of traveling from the 
West to Mobile without incurring the risk incident to passing 
through the city, All things considered, we think it would be dif- 
ficult to find any other railroad, of ne greater length, which is so 
well calculated to promote the public welfare, and we commend the 
facilities which it affords to our merchants and the community at 
large. We refer our readers to the advertisement of the company, 
which will be found in our advertising columns. 


PPPAPAP ALI 


Panama Railroad Completed. 


Laying the foundation of the monument to be erected in com- 
memoration of the work. 


The opening of this highway between the two great oceans was 
celebrated on the 16th day of February, 1855. Hon. J. B. Bow- 
lin, of Mo., Minister from the U. S. to New Grenada, being on his way 
to Bogota, delivered a very neat and appropriate address on the 
occasion. The completion of this great enterprise will forever 
stand out as a prominent event in the history of civilization, and 
we congratulate Judge Bowlin upon his good fortune in being pres- 
ent and having an opportunity of officiating in the ceremonies of 
the day. The Panama Railroad was chartered by the Legislature 
of New York by an act of April 7, 1849, and in June of the same 
year, the company was organized. Partial surveys having been 
made, a party of thirty men commenced clearing the ground early 
in 1850. Whole length of road 49 miles, cost about $7,000,000. 
We copy the following remarks and tariff of charges from the 
‘American Railway Times’’ of February 15, 1855. 
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‘“‘TARIFF ON THE PanaMA Ratuway. — This road has been fin- 
ished throughogt, and a letter from Major Totten, the Engineer, 
gives a very favorable account of its efficiency. At the last account 
the road was in full operation, and business was so good that the 
Superintendent had no time to write in detail to the Company. 
The British mail steamer Dee had arrived with 750 packages goods 
for the west coast of South America, which was being transported 
over the road, and the next steamer would bring 1,500 packages. 
The agent of the stea: er line predicts a very large business from 
this source. We annex the tariff of passenger and freight rates 
on this road, as a curiosity. The rates of transportation over a 
road only about 50 miles long will, to the comprehension of our 
northern managers, appear truly enormous. The reasons for some 
of the distinctions between different classes of freight are not very 
apparent, but time, probably, will arrange all the discrepancies; 

TarirF OF RATES FOR PASSAGE AND FrEIGHT.—Price of passage 
through, $25; children under 12 years of age, half price. 

Commutation, for residents on the Isthmus only, $50 p. month. 

SesctaL Rates or Freiaut. — Expense freight for passenger 
trains, 10 cents per pound. 

Express freight for freight trains, 6c. per Ib. 

Baggage of passengers, 10c. per lb. 

Gold, one quarter of 1 per cent. 

Silver one half of 1 per cent. 

Jewelry and precious stones, one quarter of 1 per cent. 

Indigo and cochineal, 2-cents per |b. 

Bark, 2 cents per Ib. 

Coffee and Cocoa, 1 cent per Ib. 

Coal in bulk, $9 per ton, 2,240 |b. 

Coal in bags, $7 per ton, 2,240 |b. 

Iron in pigs, $7.50 per ton, 2,240 Ib. 

Iron, wrought, cast or rolled, except machinery, $10 per ton, 
2,240 Ib. 

Lumber—Whitg Pine, per 1000 feet, $18. 

Yellow Pine, per 1000 feet, $20. 
Oaks per 1000 feet, $22. 
Shingles, per 1000, $5. 

Horses, at owper’s risk, each $40, 

Mules, at owner’s risk, each $29. 

Cattle, at owner’s risk, each $7. 

Swine, of all sizes, $2. 

Demijohns, filled, 5 gallons, each $2 

Whale oil, per gallon, 5 cents. 

CLASSIFICATION OF Frerent. — First class freight, as per de- 
scription annexed, 3 cents per |b. 

Second class freight, as per description annexed, 2c. per Ib. 

Third class freight, as per description annexed, 1c. per lb. 
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All articles not specially named, to be assimilated. 

First Class. —Dry Goods, Clothing, Medicines, -Wines and 
Liquers, Cigars, Books and Stationary, Glassware, Furniture, 
Hats and Caps, Tea, Boots and Shoes, Harness, Preserved Meats 
and Fruits, Eggs in barrels and boxes, Carriages, Fire-arms, Hol- 
low Ware, Umbrellas, Matches, Stoves, Mats, Nuts. 

Second Class.—Machinery, Crockery, Hides, Leather, Ale and 
Porter, Tobacco, Harcware and Cutlery, Groceries not enumerat- 
ed, Hams and bacon in casks, Butter and Cheese, Lard, Oranges, 
Lemons, Bananas, Cocoa Nuts, Chocolate, Candles, Cassave, 
Oil in barrels going West, Paints. 

Third Class. — Beef, Pork, Fish, Flour, Corn, Rice, Meal, 
Salt, Bread, Crackers, Vegetables, Sugar, Molasses, Stee] in bars 
and boxes, Copper, Nails and Spikes, Rope in bales, Rosin, Tar, 
Pitch, Dye Woods, Iron Castings, Bricks, Cement, Lime, Stone 
and Marble, Tea castward. 


Bounty Land Law of 1855. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
each of the surviving commissioned and non- commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, whether of regulars, volunteers, rangers, 
or militia, who was regularly mustered into the service of the United 
States, and every officer, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
seaman, ordinary seaman, marine, clerk and landsmen in the navy, 
in any of the wars in which this country has been engaged since 
seventeen hundred and ninety, and each of the survivors of the mil- 
itia, or volunteers, or State troops of any State or Territory, cal- 
led into military service, and regularly mustered therein, and whose 
services have been paid by the United States, shall be entitled to 
receive a certificate or warrant from the Department of the Inter- 
ior for one hundred and sixty acres of land; and where any of 
those who have been so mustered into service and paid shall have 
received a certificate or warrant, he shall be entitled to a certific- 
ate or warrant for such quantity of land as will make, in the whole, 
with what he may have heretofore received, one hundred and sixty 
acres to each such person having served as aforesaid: Provided, 
The person so having been in service shall not receive said land 
warrant if it shall appear by the muster rolls of his regiment or 
corps that he deserted, or was dishonorably discharged from serv- 
1ce. 
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Provided, further, That the benefits of this section shall be 
held to extend to wagon-masters and teamsters who may have been 
employed under the direction of competent authority in time of 
war, in the transportation of military stores and supplies. 

Src. 2. nd be et further enacted, That in case of the death 
of any person who, if living, would be entitled to a certificate or 
warrant as aforesaid under this act, leaving a widow, or, if no 
widow, a minor child or children, such widow, or if no widow, such 
minor child or children, shall be entitled to receive a certificate or 
warrant for the same quantity of land that such deceased person 
would be entitled to receive under the provisions of this act, if now 
living: Provided, That a subsequent marriage shallmot impair 
the right of any such widow to such warrant if she be a widow at 
the time of making her application: Mad, provided, further, 
That those shall be considered minors who are so at the time this 
act shall take effect. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That in no case shall any 
such certificate or warrant be issued for any service less than four- 
teen days, except where the person shall actually have been en- 
gaged in battle, and unless the party claiming such certificate or 
warrant shall establish his or her right thereto by recorded evid- 
ence of said service. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That said certificate or 
warrant may be assigned, transferred, and located by the warrant- 
ees, their assignees, or their heirs at law, according to the provi- 
sions cf existing laws regulating the assignment, transfer, and lo- 
cation cf bounty-land warrants. 

Src. 5. nd be it further enacted, That no warrant issued un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be located on any public lands, 
except such shall at that time be subject to sale at either the min- 
imum or lower graduated prices. 

Sec. 6. And be et further enacted, That the Registers and 
Receivers of the several land offices shall be severally authorized 
to charge and receive for their services in locating all warrants un- 
der the provisions of this act, the same compensation or per cent- 
age to which they are entitled by law for sales of the public lands, 
for cash, at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
The said compensation to be paid by the assignees or holders of 
such warrants. 

Src. 7. and be it further enacted, That the provisions of this 
act, and all the bounty land laws heretofore passed by Congress, 
shall be extended to Indians, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if the said Indians had been white men. 

Sac. 8. dnd be it further enacted, That the officers and sold- 
iers of the Revolutionary war, or their widows or minor children, 
shall be entitled to the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the benefits of this 
act shall be applied to and embrace those who served as volunteers 
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at the invasion of of Plattsburg, in Seapitiben dighitoss hundred and 
fourteen; also, at the battle of Kings’ Mountain, in the revolution- 
ary war, and the battle of Nickojack against the confederated sav- 
ages of the South. 

Sze. 10. nd be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act shall apply to the chaplains who served with the army in 
the several wars of the country. 

Szc. 11. 4nd be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act be applied to flotilla-men and to those who served as vol- 
unteers at the attack on Lewistown, in Delaware, by the British 
fleet, in the war of 1812-15. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Adventures of the Last Abencerage. 
From the French of Chateaubriand. 


BY THE Junior Eprror. 


——— = 


Continued from page 376, vol. 13.— Concluded. 

Aben-Hamet starts, he arrives at the door of an old Mosque 
converted by the Christians into a church. His heart filled with sor- 
row and with religion, he entered iato the temple, which in former 
times was that of his God and of his country. The vesper prayer 
was just ended: not another person was seen in the church. A 
holy twilight reigned among a multitude of columns which resem- 
bled the trunke of the trees of a forest regularly planted. The 
light architecture of the Arabs was blended with the gothic style, 
and, without loosing any of its elegance, it was marked by a grav- 
ity more suitable for meditations. A few lamps spread their dim 
light through the opening of the arches ; but by the brightness of 
many burning wax tapers, the glittering altar of the sanctuary 
could be seen: it sparkled with gold and with jewels. The Span- 
iards thought their highest glory consisted in the sacrifice of their 
riches for the purpose of adorning the objects of their worship; and 
the image of the living God placed amid veils of lace-work, crowns 
of pearls and clusters of rubies, is ‘adored by a half-naked people. 

Not a seat could be seen within the vast space: a floor of marble, 
under which the dead were buried, served for the great as well as 
for the small to kneel before the Lord, Aben-Hamet advanced 
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quietly into the deserted body of the church, which echoed only the 
sound of his footsteps.. His soul partook of the memories which 
that ancient building of the religion of the Moors retraced on his 
mind, and the feelings which the religion of the Christians excited 
in his heart. At the foot of a column he caught the glimpse of a 
motionless figure, which at first he took for a. statue on a tomb. 
He draws near it; he discovers a young cavalier on his knees, with 
head humbly bowed and both arms folded on his breast. That 
cavalier made not the slightest movement at the sound of the foot- 
steps of Aben-Hamet ; not the least distraction, not the least ex- 
. terior sign of life was shown throughout his profound prayer. His 
sword was lying on the marble before him; and his hat, loaded 
with plumes, was placed on the floor by his side: he seemed to be 
fixed in that attitude by the power of enchantment. It was Laut- 
rec: “Ah!” said the Aberencerage to himself, “‘this young and 
gallant Frenchman asks for some signal favor from Heaven ; this 
warrior, already celebrated by his courage, pours forth his heart 
here before the sovereign of the skies, as the most humble and the 
most obscure of men. Let us then also pray to the God of caval- 
iers and of glory.” 

Aben-Hamet was in the act of kneeling on the marble, when he 
saw, by the light of a‘lamp, Arabic marks and a verse from the 
Koran, which appeared under a plaster half fallen. Bemorse 
pierced his heart, and he hastened to quit the building where he 
had indulged the idea of becoming faithless to his religion and to 
his country. 

The grave-yard which surrounded this ancient mosque, was a 
species of garden, planted with oranges, with cypress, with palm- 
trees, and moistened by two fountains ; a cloister extended along 
its side. Aben-Hamet, while passing under one of the porticos, 
saw a woman entering the church. Although she was wrapped in 
a veil, the Abencerage recognized the daughter of the Duke of 
Santa Fe; he stopped her, and said: ‘*Dost thou come to seek 
Lautrec in this temple ?” 

“Quit these unworthy jealousies,”” replied Blanca; ‘‘if I loved 
thee no more, I would tell thee so; I despise the idea of deceiving 

thee. I come here to pray for thee; thou only art the object of 
my vows: I forget my soul for thine. Thou shouldst not intoxicate 
me with the poison of thy love, or else thou shouldst consent to 
serve the God which I serve. Thou troublest our whole family ; 
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my brother hates thee; my father is overwhelmed with sorrow, be- 
cause I refuse to choose a husband. Seest thou not-that my health 
is lost? Look at that arylum of the dead; it is charmed! I will rest 
there soon, if thou dost not hasten to receive my faith at the foot 
of the altar of the Christians. By degrees, the trials I endure 
threaten my life ; the passion with which thou inspirest me, will 
not always sustain my frail existence: mind, O Moor, speaking in 
thy language, that the fire which kindles is also the fire which con- 
sumes the torch.” 

Blanca entered the church, and left Aben-Hamet overwhelmed 
by these last words. 

It is finished, the Abencerage is conquered; he determines to 
renounce the errors of his worship; long enough has he struggled. 
The fear of seeing Blanca die prevails over every other passion in 
the heart of Aben-Hamet. ‘*After all,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘the 
God of the Christians is perhaps the true God. That God is al- 
ways the God of noble souls, since it is that of Blanca, of Don 
Carlos and of Lautrec.” 

In this frame of mind, Aben-Hamet awaited with impatience for 
the next day, to make known his resolution to Blanca, and to 
change a life of sorrow and of tears, for a life of joy and of hap- 
piness. He could not visit the palace of the Duke of Santa Fe 
until evening. He learned that Blanca had gone with her brother 
to the Generalife, where Lautrec gave a feast. Aben-Hamet, 
agitated by new suspicions, flies on the track of Blanca. Lautrec 
blushed on seeing the Abencerage appear: as to Don Carlos, he 
received the Moor with a cold politeness, irradiated by esteem. 

Lautrec had furnished the finest fruits of Spain and of Africa in 
one of the halls of the Generali‘e, called the hall of the cavaliers. 
All around that hall were hung the portraits of princes and of cav- 
aliers, conquerors of the Moors, Pelasgo, the Cid, Gonzalvo, of 
Cordova. The sword of the last king of Grenada was hanging 
underneath these portraits. Aben-Hamet restrained his grief, and 
looking at these pictures, said only as the lion, ‘‘We know not 
how to paint.” 

The generous Lautrec, who saw the eyes of the Abencerage 
turning in spite of himself towards the sword of Boabdil, said to 
him: ‘*Cavalier Moor, hadI foreseen that you would have done me 
the honor to come to this feast, I would not have received you 
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here. Every day one loses a sword, and I have seen the most 
valiant of kings resign his own to his happy enemy.” 

“‘Ah!”? exclaimed the Moor, while covering his face with a fold 
of his robe, ‘‘one could lose it as Francis I.; but as Boabdil !***?? 

Night came; lights are brought; conversation turns. One prays 
Don Carlos to tell the story of the discovery of Mexico. He speaks 
of that unknown world with the pompous eloquence common to the 
Spanish nation. He describes the misfortunes of Montezuma, the 
manners of the Americans, the miracles of Castilian valor, and 
even the cruelties of his compatriots, which to him seenfed to merit 
neither blame nor praise. These recitals enchanted Aben-Hamet, 
whose passion for wonderful histories betrayed his Arabian blood. 
He drew in his turn a picture of the Ottoman empire, lately found- 
ed on the ruins of Constantinople, blending with it regrets over 
the first empire of Mahomet; happy time, when the commander of 
the faithful saw shining around him Zobeide, Flower of beauty, 
Strength of hearts, Tourmente, and that generous Ganem, slave 
for love. As to Lautrec, he painted the gallant court of Francis 
I., arts reviving from the womb of barbarism, honor, loyalty, chiv- 
alry of the ancient times, combined with the politeness of the civil- 
ized ages; gothic turrets adorned with the styles of Greece, and 
Gallic ladies enhancing the splendor of their attire by Athenian 
elegance. 

After these discourses, Lautrec who wished to amuse the divin- 
ity of this fete, took a guitar, and sang that romance which he had 
composed to an air of the mountains of his country. 


How often, through a pensive glance, 
Have birth-place memories wrought a trance! 
Sister, charming were those days 
Of France! 
Oh native land, thee I’ll praise 
Always! 
Rememb’rest how our mother here, 
The hearth-fire of our cot would cheer ? 
And on her joyous heart would press 
Us, dear? 
And how her white locks we’d caress 
And bless? 
My sister, seest thou still that shore, 
The castle washed by waves of Dore, 
And that old tower so grey 
Of Moor, 
Where rang the bell at the first ray 
Of day? 
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Rememb’rest thou that lake so wide, 
O’er which the swift-winged swallows glide, 
Those ‘slender reeds bent by the air 
Aside, 
And then the glorious sunset there 
So fair? 


Who can’ to‘me my Helen show, 
My mountains where the great oaks grow ? 
Their memory steeps my live-long days 
In woe: 
My native land, thee Pll praise 
Always! 


Lautrec, on closing the last lites, wiped: away, with his glove, a 
tear which the memory of the’ attractive land of France drew to 
his eye. The woes of the noble prisoner were keenly felt by Aben- 
Hamet who deplored as Lautrec-the loss of his country. Solicited 
to take the guitar in his turn, he excused himself, by saying that 
he knew only one romance, and that it would afford but little pleas- 


ure to christians. 
*‘Tf they are infidels who mourn over our victaries,”’ replied Don 
Carlos disdainfully, ‘you can sing; tears are permitted to the van- 


quished.”’ 
“Yes,” said Blanca; ‘‘and for that cause it is that our fathers, 


subdued heretofore under the yoke of the Moors, have left us so 


many songs of sorrow.” 
Aben-Hamet then sang that ballad, which he had learned from 


a poet of the tribe of the Abencerage : 


The king Don Juan, 
Seeing in the van, 
On the mountain main, 
Grenada of Spain; 
Said, with sudden start : 
J, darling land, 
Give thee my hand, 
With all my heart. 


Thee will I marry, 
And to thee carry, 
For, gifts, yes, I will, 
Cordua and Seville. 
Superb attire. | 
And pearls PIL buy 
For thee whom I 
More than admire. 


Greriada replied : 
To the Moor I’m bride: 
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Great king of Leon, 
Tempt me not, degone. 
Keep thy offering: 

I can display 

Splendid array 

And brave offspring. 


Thus didst thou reply, 
And thus too didst lie: 
Wrorg, not to be borne 
Grenada is forsworn! 
A cursed Christian, 
Abencerage, 
Holds heritage : 
It was writen! 


The camel no more 
To the tomb near shore 
Of the stream, will bring 
Hadgi of Medine. 
A cursed Christian, 
Abencerage, 
Holds heritage: 
It was written! 


O fair Alhambra! 
Palace of Allah! 
City of fountains! 
Stream of green mountains! 
A cursed Christian, 
Abencerage, 
Holds heritage: 
It was written! 


The simplicity of these mournful melodies had touched even tue 
proud Don Carlos, in spite of the curses uttered against the Christ- 
ians. He greatly prefered that they would dispense with a song 
from himself; but, in courtesy toward Lautrec, he thought it was 
his duty to yield to his wishes. Aben-Hamet gave the guitar to 
the brother of Blanca, who sang the exploits of the Cid, his illus- 
trious ancestor. 


Ready to start for the African plain, 

The Ci all armed and brilliant with valor, 
Took his guitar, and, seated by Chimene, 
Sung these words inspired by love and honor: 


Chimene has said: go, battle with the Moor; 
And from that battle return thou victor : 
Rodrigo adores me, them I'l) be sure, 

If his love is subdued by his honor. 


Give me, give me my helmet and my lance! 
Rodrigo’s heart is truly set on her: 
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In the mid-fight triumphant he’ll advance; _ 
His cry will be: My lady and honor. 


Moor extolled for thy gallantry in vain, 
My noble song, over thy tones victor, 
Will soon produce a rage in Spain, 
Painting the passion of love with honor. 


In Andalusie’s sweet vale will be heard, 
Christians telling the deeds of my valor: 
To his own life, they wili say he prefered 
His God, his king, his Chimene and honor. 


Don Carlos had appeared so proud while singing these words 
with a voice manly and sonorous, that one would have taken him 
for the Cid himself. . Lautrec participated in the warlike enthusi- 
asm of his friend; but the Abencerage had grown pale at the name 
of the Cid. 

“That cavalier,”’ said he, ‘‘whom the Christians call the Flower 
of battles, bears among us the name of Cruel. If his generosity 
had equalled his valor * * *” 

“His generosity,” spiritedly replied Don Carlos, interrupting 
Aben-Hamet, ‘‘surpassed even his courage; and there is no one 
but the Moors who can calumniate the hero to whom my family 
owes life.” 

‘‘What sayst thou ?”’ exclaimed Aben-Hamet, leaping from the 
seat where he was half reposing: ‘‘Dost thou count the Cid among 
thy ancestors ?” 

‘‘His blood flows in my veins,” replied Don Carlos; ‘‘and I re- 
cognize within me that noble blood, by the hatred which burns in 
my heart against the enemies of my God.” 

““So,”? said Aben-Hamet, looking on Blanca, ‘‘you are of the 
house of those Bivars, who, after the conquest of Grenada, invad- 
ed the domestic circles of the unhappy Abencerages, and ki!led an 
old cavalier of that name, who wished to defend the tomb of his 
fathers !”’ 

‘“‘Moor,”’ exclaimed Don Carios fired with anger, ‘‘know that I 
will not brook the question. IfI now possess the spoils of the 
Abencerage, my ancestors acquired them at the price of their 
blood, and they are indebted only to their sword.” 

“Yet one word,’’ said Aben-Hamet becoming more excited : ‘‘we 
knew not in our exile that the Bivars had borne the title of Santa 
Fe; it is this that has caused my error.” 

“It was,”’ replied Don Carlos, ‘‘on that same Bivar, conqueror 
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of the Abencerages, that this title was confered by Ferdinand the 
Catholic.”’ 

The head of Aben-Hamet was bowed upon his breast: he stood 
in silent astonishment before Don Carlos, Lautree and Blanea. 
Two torrents of tears flowed from his eyes on the poinard attached 
to his girdle. ‘*Pardon me,” said he; ‘‘men, I know, should not 
shed tears: heaceforth mine will never flow out, although many will 
remain for me to weep; hear me: Blanca, my love for thee equals 
the ardor of the burning winds of Arabia. I was conquered ; I 
could live no longer without thee. Yesterday, the sight of that 
French cavalier at prayers, thy words in the burial-place of the 
temple, have made me resolve to recognize thy God, and to offer 
thee my faith.” 

A motion of joy by Blanca, and of surprise by Don Carlos, in- 
terrupted Aben-Hamet; Lautree concealed his face with both his 
hands. The Moor divined his thought; and shaking his head with 
a distracting smile; ‘*‘Cavalier,’”’ said he, ‘lose not all hope; and 
thou, Blanca, weep forever over the last Abencerage.”’ 

Blanca, Don Carlos, Lautrec, all three raise their hands toward 
heaven, and exclaim: ‘‘The last Abencerage !” 

Silence reigns ; fear, hope, hate, love, astonishment, jealousy, 
agitate all hearts; Blanca soon falls on her knees. ‘‘Goi of good- 
ness :”’ said she, ‘‘thou dost justify my choice; I could love only 
the descendant of heroes.” 

«My sister,” exclaimed Don Carlos irritated, ‘‘mind that you 
are here before Lautrec !”” 

‘sDon Carlos,” said Aben-Hamet, ‘‘suspend thy wrath; it is for 
me to restore your peace.”” Then addressing himself to Blanca 
who was taking her seat: ‘‘Houri of heaven, genius of love and of 
beauty, even to his last sigh, Aben-Hamet will be thy slave ; but 
know the whole extent of his misfortune. That old man, sacrificed 
by thy ancestor, while defending his household- gods, was the father 
of my father; learn now a secret which I have concealed from thee, 
or rather which thou hadst made me forget. When I came for the 
first time to visit this sad.country,,my main design was to seek 
some son of the Bivars, who could satisfy me for the blood which 
his fathers had shed.” 

‘‘Ah! indeed!’ said Blanca witha mournful voice, but sustained 
by the tone of a great soul, ‘‘whgt is thy resolution?” 

“Only that which is worthy thee,” replied Aben-Hamet: ‘‘to 
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restore thee thy vows, to satisfy, by my eterna! absence and by my 
death, what we both owe to the enmity of our Gods, of our coun- 
tries and of our families. If ever my image become effaced from . 
thy heart ; if time, which ruins all thirgs, removes from thy mind 
the memory of the Abencerage * * * this French cavalier * * * 
Thou owest this sacrifice to thy brother.” 

Lautree springs up with impetuosity, throws himself into the 
arms of the Moor. ‘‘Aben-Hamet,” he exclaims, *‘think not to 
conquer me in generosity: I am a Frenchman; Bayard armed me 
cavalier; I have shed my blood for my king: I will be, as my god- 
father and as my prince, without fear and without reproach. If 
thou wilt remain among us, I will pray Don Carlos to grant thee 
the hand ef his sister; if thou wilt leave Grenada, never a word of 
my love shall trouble thy Jady, Thou shalt not bear in thy exile 
the hard thought that Lautrec, insensible to thy virtue, seeks to 
profit by thy misfortune.” 

And the young cavalier pressed the Moor to his heart, with the 
warmth and the vivacity of a Frenchman. 

‘sCavaiiers,”” said Don Carlos in his turn, ‘‘I wait only to know 
of your illustrious races. Aben-Hamet, by what sign can I re- 
cognize you as the last Abencerage ?” 

“By my conduct,” replied Aben-Hamet. 

‘“*T admire it,” said the Spaniard; ‘‘but before I explain my- 
self, show me some sign of your birth.” 

Aben-Hamet drew from his bosom the hereditary rin, of the 
Abencerages, which he carried attached to a chain of gold. 

At this sign, Don Carlos tendered his hand to the unhappy 
Aben- Hamet. 

‘sSire cavalier,”? said he, ‘*I hold you to be an honest man and 
@ genuine son of kings. You honor me by your designs towards 
my family: I accept the battle which you have come secretly to seek. 
If I am conquered, all my wealth, heretofore zll yours, shall be 
faithfully restored to you. If you renounce the project of the bat- 
tle, accept in your turn that which f offer you: become a christian, 
and receive the hand of my sister, which Lautrec has asked for 
you.” 

The temptation was great; but it was not beyond the strength 
of Aben Hamet. If love with all its power spoke to the heart of 
the Abencerage, on the other part he was struck only with terror 
at the idea of uniting the blesd of the persecutors to the blood of 
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the persecuted. The shade of his ancestor seemed to arise from 
the tomb and reproach him for that sacrilegious alliance. Pierced 
through with grief, Aben-Hamet exclaims: ‘‘Ab! must I meet here 
80 many sublime souls, so many generous characters, to feel more 
deeply what I lose! Let Blanca utter; let her say what I must do 
to be more worthy of her love !”” 

Blanca exclaims: ‘*Return to the desert !”’ and she faints away. 

Aben-Hamet prostrated himself, adored Blanca even more than 
heaven, then went away without uttering a single word. On that 
very night he started for Malaga, and embarked on a Vessel whica 
intended to touch at Oran. He found encamped near that city the 
caravan which every third year starts from Morocco, crosses Africa, 
resorts tc Egypt, and meets in Yemen the caravan of Mecca. Aben 
Hamet joined the band of pilgrims. 

Blanca, whose days were at first threatened, revived. Lautrec, 
faithful to the word which he had given to the Abencerage, re- 
moved, and never a word of his love or of his grief, troubled the 
melancholy of the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe. Every year 
Blanca went wandering over the mountains of Malaga, at that 
point of time when her lover used to return from Africa; she seated 
herself on the rocks, looked on the sea, at the distant vessels, and 
returned again to Grenada: she passed the remainder of her days 
among the ruins of the Alhambra. She complained not; she wept 
not; shespoke never of Aben-Hamet: a stranger would have thought 
her ‘appy. She remained the only one of her family. Her father 
died of sorrow, and Don Carlos was killed in a duel, Lautrec serv- 


ing him as second. No one ever knew what was the destiny of 


Aben-Hamet. 

When one leaves Tunis by the gate which leads to the ruins of 
Carthage, he finds a cemetery: under a palm-tree in a corner of 
that cemetery, they have shown me a tomb which they cal! The 
tomb of the last Abencerage. It is perfectly plain; a solid se- 
pulchral rock: only, according toa custom of the Moors, they have 
cut with a chisel in the middle of that rock a slightly hollow place. 
The water from the rain collects at the bottom of that dismal cut, 
and serves in a burning climate to quench the thirst of the bird of 


heaven. 
END OF THE LAST ABENCERAGE, 








Notices. 


m—s>A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 2% 

A reasonable regard for our personal interests compels us to 
refer to the fact that the accounts of many of our subscribers have 
remained unsettled for several years. This is perhaps as much 
our fault as theirs, for we have rarely sent out accounts or solicit- 
ed payment from those residing out of the city. The amount now 
due this office, is more than we can conveniently permit to remain 
outstanding ; and we respectfully request our friends to examine 
their receipts and remit the amount they find due at their earliest 
convenience. 

After such long indulgence, we fee] persuaded that no subscriber 
who feels an interest in our work will delay payment when informed 
that the small amount which he owes is positively needed. Re- 
mittance may be made at our risk through the Post Office. 


NOTICES. — Many brilliant and touching thoughts in our posses - 
sion are prevented from appearing in the present number cf our work. 
“The Little Footprint,” by E. P. Lesprernrer, ‘“‘The Exile,’’ from the 
French of Lamennais, by Irenx; “The Early Dead,”’ “My Dear Old 
Home,” and “Lines on reading a denunciation of Gen. Lewis Cass,” 
by L. L. C., “Oh! let me go!” and “A Farewell,” by Varerra, are 
intellectual jewels radiant with spirit and pathos. Gladly would we 
let them shine out in the pure beauty of their own intrinsic light, 
rather than by the dimness of our reflexions, but bulkier articles had 
preceded them and hide them for the present. 

An extended notice of two works, by F. Any, one, “A new, prac- 
tical and easy method of learning the German language,”’ and the other 
to acquire the French, also of a work by A. Basxervitze, on “The 
Poetry of Germany,’’ is crowded out of our columns. These valuable 
and interesting works are for sale by E. Buruzer, 31, Third Street, 
St. Louis, cheap. “Thoughts about St. Louis,’ by J. H., hit the nail 
on the head. We hope to hammer away at it elaborately. The dis- 
tinguished and the rising dramatic artists, Bucuanan, AnpDERSON, 
Sv. Crair, Mircnery, and others, the classic reader Mrs. Lesper- 
niEeR, the charming uocalists De Vaixs and Munoz, the fine pianist La- 
zr, and the mirth provoking Campbells, whohave appeared in St.#:auis 


last month, must pass grouped together as a galaxy of stars. Barwer 
& Wener are issuirg a variety of original songs, words and music 
all wester n: Bell Brandon, Ellen Mey, Wenona of the Wive, Prairie 
Flower, Kaloolah or the War Path: Songs of the Prairies, words by 
Garrett, music by Woorcorr. Western art must be popular. 
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Western Journal and Civilian. ROUTH TU MOBILE FROM ST. LOUIS, 


os = aga of full _—— = —_ VIA THE JEFFERSON AND LAKE 

volume of New series just bound—both sets —— 4 @ , 

for sale, full set 13 vols, 4. $30,00, New Series FOSTCSABTEAIS BALLWAY. 
7 vols for $15; Subscription per year $3,00. _ This road begins on the Mississipp: river, at 
CARVER & COBB, 73 Chesnut str. Carrollton, nine miles above New Orleans,and 
Agents: JOHN E. REARDON, Little Rock, | "8 “irectly to Lake Pontchartrain, where 
Arkansas; W. G. LE DU, St. Paul Minn. ; | 5 ©#mers take freight and pas«engers to Moe 
J.C.MORGAN, New Orleans La. bile, avoiding the expense of drayage, &v., 
for freight, aod affording passengers for the 
East and West & sate route outside of New- 

Attornens. Orleans duiing the sickly season. 
: = There is a good Motel at Carrollton and at 
‘aun PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, the Lake. —may56,. 
Hillsboro’, Mo. - ; . 
= = EDWARD MEAD & CO., 
N otarn Jublic. Imperters and Dealers in 
a Wartcnes, Ciocxs, JeweLry, 
ADOLPH KEHR, TABLE and Pocket Cutlery, Solid Silver and 
Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street, lated Ware, Musical Instruments, Daguerreo- 
opposite the Court House. type Stocks, Fancy Goods, and 
. CALIFORNIA ARMS. 

ANTHONY V. HOFER, American and Rocky Mountain Rifles, Colt’?s 
Notary Public and Conveyancer, Revolvers, Steel Rifle barrel and Holster Pistols, 
Ofice: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut | Bowie Knifes, end a large assortment of hunting 
streets, nextco C. Witter’s Book Store, apparatus.—Importing our foreign goods direct- 
St. Louis, Mo. i ym the Manufacturers in Europe, we have 


? 


or advantages, and will sell to our cust- 
it ymers equally as low as the New York Import- 
College. ing Houses, and would invite the attention of 
at ee ———————— dealers and purchasers to our large stock of 
ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL | Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeons, 
e COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated | and English twist double and sing rrel guns, 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. | No. 54 Main, corner of Pine Street 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and| Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wig Manu- 
ae the pr m o ges omnes te poate r- factory. 
eS. or 24 ‘ 2x _ “g 
ee ne ee ne ee er | Pp. A. PIGNEROA mporter and manufacturer of 
States.”—Charter, Sec. &. the latest. style of Parisian Perukes, 4th etreet 
Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- lye agg rotten “4 ‘ “* - ra =r Oda 
n } ) <3 ' sz tow.) 2d v orth o A 
sfives for busine s pursuits, are respectfuily | < : oh : Se 1 M i ails coll 
4 1OWs his - SUIS, a de 1 5 LN : 
invited to cai! during business hours and exam- /. ‘ 
: . Wigs, (ght aud durable,) curls, braids aud hair 
ine the mode of imparting instructica, the : - 
work is of every known style and varie - He 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the . - 
’ » __ . s ar h he will dispose of at a reasonavdle 
Counting House. Persunal references given | 3” Private roums 101 sh - 
t t » > u ired nd cig y 180) P sti- — 7 vate reunis i 1aaies 
o above one ! i and eighty ( ) r act lemen, eulirely separate, and fitted up, where 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in | tat ' : 
s Msultation om disease of the hair can be had 
this city, all of whom have completed their | 5.0 oe ona, 
business education in this institution. ¢ See - ont 
N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- | a = 
how tae Ja Satie he egosen of | 10ols. 
mation in regard to the terms, the course ol! | 
instruction and all business cennected with | 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,’ corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Loui+.Mo. | 








on hand a complete assortment of 
Pertumeries, imported directly trom 


geh- 


« of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
roof Compusition Roofs, and Reofing Mate- 
| rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of rooting. 

Othce and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to '1 e’clock, a. 
M..and4to5p.m., 


(\ M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
I 


> 


( Y WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, | 
Ve St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- | 
ard works, Novels and School Books. Blank 
Books Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, ink- 
stands, &c. — Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germany ere executed at the Fr cC. ° 

hortest notice. fyorse Shoeing. 
LEOP«, .D GAST, AUGUS!t Vass, OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse Shoer 
Lith ‘rapher, Lithographer ~ in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
n ’ ) a ] N Na susual, pay particular attention to the vanous 
LI) AUGLAI HIC ESTABLISHMEN r. diccasee alibatitie the feet of horses, and wili 
Leopold Gast & Bro., guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 

No. 28 Fourth Str- et, near Walnut, of the above departments. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Brushes. 
J. H. BLOOD, o . : 
MERCHANT TAILOR, F DINGS & CO., importers of German 


. - on a} pe French and English Fancy Goods, and 
No. , Third street, one door north of Chesnut; | yanufscturers of ali kinds of brushes, No., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 














English and Classical Academy, | 
STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 

The third session of this popular and flourish- 
ing High School wilf commence on the 6th day 
of February 1855, and terminate on the 16th 
day of Ju'y following. There will be vacation 
frum the last named dav until the first day of 
September. The fourth session will begin on 
the first day of September, 1855. and end on the 
first day of February, 1856. These two sessicns | 
will constisute the second academical year. 

The Institution now numbers sixty pupils, a | 
large Number of whom are boarders, am! mem- 
bers of highly respectable families of Ste. Gen- 
evieve and counties adjoining. The course of 
education comprises al! the branchesof a thor 
ough Englith education, the elementary and 
higher mathem tics with the Greek, Latin, 
German and French languages. 

The Academy is situate en a delightful em- 
inence in he suburbs of the city, commanding 
a splend d panorama view ef the Mississippi 
and the opposite section of the St«te of Illinois. 
Frow its site a large and highly picturesque ex- 
panse is spread befor the eye, affording to the 
spectator a landscape of varied beauty and sur- 
passing healthfnuiness. The buildings are very 
commoedious and comfortable—the accommoda- 
tions ample and satisfactory, and the health and 
comfort of the students sedulously attended to. 
Everything of a sectarian character is carefuily 
excluded, and a rigid morality enforced. 

TERMS.—Per Session, always in advance. | 
Tuition, board an! washing......+.+++-$75 00 
For extras—English Department ee 12 Su} 
Greek. Latin, French, German. and Music, ex- 
tra. [C$ er further particulars apply to 

FIRMIN A. ROZIER, Principal, 
Ste. Genevieve. Mo. 


George Kingsland, Le Roy Bivgsland, | 
| 


David K. Perenron 
KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, | 
Phenix Foundry, 


196, 198 and 200 Second Street, 





ST. LOUIS MO. 
Manufacturets of 
Page’s Patent Portable Saw Mills, | 
Childs’ Patent Double Saw Mills, and | 


Horse Powers ; Cox & Roberts’ Patent 
Thresher and Cleaner. 
THRESHERS with and without Seperators; Horse 
Powers: Endless Chain or Railroad Powers ; Corn 
and Cob Crushers; Corn Shellers; Plows; Bark 

Mills; Mill Machinery. 
‘ASTINGS of every description, made te 

order at short notice. 

T. J. Dowdall. R. E. Carr. 
Dowdall. Carr & Co. 
WASHINGTON FOUNDRY, 
Engine and Machine Manufactory, 
COR. SECOND AND MORGAN STS. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

“ MANUFACTURERS OF STEAM ENGINES 
AND KCILFRS, SAW AND GRIST WILL MA- 
CHINERY, TOBACCO SCREWS @ d Presses, Lard 
Kettles, Lard Screws and (ylinders, Wool Carding 
Machines, Young's Patent Smut Machines, Building 

Castings, 4c. 
@w@ Agents for the sale of James Miller & Co.'s 
Superior MACHINE CARDS. 
Jno, 8S. M’Cune, 


i Ja». Collins. 
GATY, WCUNE & CO., 
MISSISSIPPI FOUNDRY, 
Main and Second, between Morgan and 
Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, Mi!!! 
Machinery, Railroad Work. Lard Tr#aks, Steam 
Botlers, Sheet Iron Work, and every description 
of Brass Work and Blacksmithing. A large as- 








Samue! Gaty, 
Gerard B. Allen, 


| and easy work. and does it well. 
| for itself three times over the first season. 


iceive prompt attention. 





aT 
NEW CORN 


3 TANTER.. 
With this machine, 
@RNDALL € JONE 5, on: map, with no 
SE cain team will drop ont 
o cover ten acresada 
27 f ‘ ys in straight rows each 





\ way. It may be adjust+ 
ed to plant any width, 
depth or any average 
of any number of 
kernels. Its planting is 
uni'orm—never deep 
at one time and shal- 

tt) low at another, It 
weighs less than a common rifle, makes quick 
It will pay 


For sale by E. LEIGH, proprietor of the right 
to manufacture and sellin Mi-souri Office at 
Smyth & Gores. 19 Levee, and 38 Commercial 
street, St. Louis. Mo. Price $l, Six machines 
fo- $50. Every machine is warranted. 

All letters addressed ; post-paid) to KE. Leigh, 
care of Smyth & Gore, St. Lou's, Vo., will re- 
For particulars see 
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sortment of new patterns on hand for Mill Gear- 
ng, and other branches of the business, 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC! 
AS Weare engaged in the manufacture of TANKS 
*“of all sizes, suitable for Breweries, Distilleries 
«nd -oap Manufactories, we would :especifully call 
the attention of those engaged in the above business 


| to them, which we will warrant «qual, if not supe- 


jor, 'o any made in tne city, ard ai least 10 percent. 
le-s than they can be gotten elsewhere 

Also we make STEAM BOILI.ERS of tne best ma- 
‘erials and superior workmanship. warranted equal 
to any in the United States, and st prices satistac- 
tory to all. 

also all kinds of SHEET IRON WORK AND 
BLACKsMITHIMG. 

Also we are manufacturing most kinds of mer- 
chantable LRON, both reund and square, of the best 


| quality. 


We are also manufacturing RAILROAW SPIKES 
pd CHAIRS, with mu h facili y. 

Persons in want of any thing i» our line would do 
well t) give us a call before contracting elsewhere. 

We wil) purchase all kinds of s-rap iron, f.r whieh 
we will pay the h.ghest pricein cash, or n exchange 
for new iron. 

BH_Our establishment ison Main street, between 
Cherry and Carr, St. Louis, Mo 


GREY, BUYLE & CLARK. 


Kingsland & Cuddy, 
PPOPRIETORS OF 


BROADWAY FOUNDRY, 


Corner of Broadway and Carr street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mannfacture Steam Engines and Mi!l Machin- 
eny; Boilers, Sheet tron Work, &c., lLron, Brass 
ind Copper Work, of every ‘description. 


DR. CALVIN M. FITCH, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Would announce that he is at present delive 
ering a Course of Lectures at St, Lovis, where 
be wil! remain until April +0, 1855, during 
which period he may be consulted daily at his 
rooms, a! the Virginia Hotel for 
PULMONARY CUNSUMPIHION. ASTHMA 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, 

FEMALE DISEASES, 

And all other diseases connected with, or 
predisposing tc Consumption, inthe treatment 
of which his ample experience and unrivaled 
o»portunities for observrtion, have given him 
the most marked success. 

Dr. FITCH desires to see his patients per- 
sonally in every instance where it is possible: 
where it is not, a careful statement of the case 
may be sent by letter. to which a prompt reply 
will be returned, giving his opinion of the 
case, and when he ia willing to undertake the 
treatment, will state the expense of the rem- 
edies requisite. march’66. 























New and Quick «ute to Chicago, 


viv he 
Ohio and Mississip »i and Illinois Cent- 
ral Railroads. 
BROAUD GAUGE. 

On and after January tth, 1355, cars will 
leave [liinoistown station, opposite St. Louis, daily 
(Sundays cxcepted), at 9 35 a. m., connecting at 
Saudovalat Llop. « , with the Tilinois Central R. 
R. to Chicago; connecting at Chicago with trains of 
the Michigan Southern and Michigan Centra: R. K 
for Vetroic, Niagira Falls, Buffalo, New York, Bes- 
ton. and all the eastern cities; and also, with the 
trains for Philadelphia, Baltimure, Louisville, Cia- 
einnati, Cleveland and Pittsburgh and all the prin- 
cipal cities aad towns throucho .t Indiana, Ohio and 
Penusylvavia also connecting at Decatur with the 
Great Western R. &. for Springfield, Jacksonville 
and Naples: at Bloemington with the Chicago and 
Mississippi R at Lasalle, with the Rock Island 
R. R. for Rock Island and Davenport; at Mendota, 
with the Central M litary Trace R. R. for Gales- 
burg, Burlington and Central Towa. 

Passengers by this route will find it the most expe- 
ditious roate to Galena Dubuque, and all points on 
the Upper Mississippi 





Also, for Janesville, Beloit and Milwaukie, pas 
sengers by the 935 a.m. Mailand Express Train. 
connect at Sandoval, at 230 Pp. m., with th. cars of 


the Illinois Central KR. R.for Cairo afriving the same 
evening. Passengers going South are as: ured that «t 
and below Cairo, the navigation of the Mississippi 
river is never interrupied by ice or low water, and 
first class steamers will always be in readiness to 
take passengers and freight down the river. 


OPEN EAST TO SALEM. 
Traine Going East. 

LEAVE REACH 
Illinoistowa,,.... 9 35.4 m. | Salem......... 1 30 P. Mm. 
Trains Going West. 

Leave Reach 
Salem.............. 1 50 Pp. Mm. | Illinoistown 5 35 r. m. 


The trains will connect at Caseyville with 
Molmes’ Omnibus Line for Collinsville, and at 
Salem with Eastham’s Line of staces for Mays- 
ville, Olney, Lawrenceville, Vincennes and 
Tauisville. 

Passengers will be conveyed to and from the 
Tilinoistown Depot and the Ferry Landing by 
Holmes’ Omnibus Line, 

The Rall oad ferry-boat will leave the Wig- 
gins’ ferry-landing, tont of Spruce street, at 9 
o'clock, A. M., and 2 2 oP clock, P. M., to carry 
passengers across the river, to connect with the 
trains. 

Ticket office No. 39 South Levee. 

Passengers are particularly requested to par- 
chase tickets before taking seats in the cars. 
Extra charge for tickets purc eased in the cars. 

Freight office. N>. 39 South Levee. 

Freigh for stations on this line will be re- 
ceived and forwarded from theComrany’s Ware- 
heuse, No. 39 South Levee. For information in 
regard tothe same apply to 

G. W. JENKS, Gen. Freight Agent. 
R. WALKER, Supt. 
Superintendent’s Office, Jan. 6, 1855 
VALENTINE & CO.’S 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
Sr. Louis ann Catro Dartty Express. 

ON AND AFPTER MONDAY, JANUARY Ist, 
1855, we shall run a daily Express t.: and from 
Cairo, and al! intermediate stations, via the 
Ohioand Mississippi Railroad, and Illinois Cen- 
tral Railiroad.— Our arrangements with the 
above railroad companies will enable us to car- 
y Express freight by passenger trains, affording 

speedy transportation of boxes, packages, 
morey, jewelry, &c. -.A trusty messenger wil! 
accompany each Express, and leave our office 
every morning at » quarter of nine o’clock. 

Office No. 16 North Main street, between 
Chesnut anid Pine. 

P. S.— Packages forwarded daily toVincennes, 
alse to all the points on the river, and New Or- 
leans. 








GEO. W. WEST, 
Merchant Tailor, 
Chesnut, near Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| HUMPHREYS, 











M. Ge MOIES & CO., 
16 Main street, St. Louis, 
AGENTS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, for -he sale of all kind- of MA- 


No. Mo. 


GENERAL 


CHINERY, stationary and portable STEAM 
ENGINES; MACHINISTS’ TOOLS; Gater 
Patent SCREW CUTTER; Hughes’ Atmospherte 
TRIP HAMMERS; FORG INGS and 04S? 
INGS; Steamboat and Rafilroad LANTERNS ; 
Gutta Percha Good+, Ralrosd Materiais and 
Contractors’ tools of all kind-; Iron Safes and 
Scales. Gutta Percha and Oak Tanned Leather 
BELTING, machine stretched and copper rive® 
ed, and warranted superior to any other made. 

N. B. All th above goods will be sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 


T. G. Molineaux, 
Practical Rotl Turner and Constructer 
of every description of machinery 
used in the manufacture of Rolled 
and Hammered Iron. 

NORTH MAIN STREET, ST.1,OUIS, MO, 








References: Gray, Clark & Boyle, and Wm. Mulligan, 
Manage rof st. Louis Kolling Mill Rar h'S 
GEO, v. end — ay oe &. rERRY 


E. TI 

tUuT Tr ‘& TE RRY¥, 
(Suceessors to 38. Humphreys & Co.) 

w holesale Grecers and Cemmis- 
sion Merchants, 

95 SECOND STREET. _LOUIS, MO. 


ELiIS, LOW & HU TION, 
Whonesale and Retail Family 
Grocers, 

Northwest corner of 2d & Chesnut sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~ WILSON & COUPE R, 
Jobbers and Dealers in Fancy & 
Staple Dry Goods, 

Ten Buildings, cor. 4th & Locust strs., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rHoOs. 


NO. 


st 








P. Homenkamp. C. Lin triGp* 
SHANE NKAMP. GILPIN & CO. 
Wholesale Grocers, 
Commission & FORWARDING MER °H ANTS, 
No. 93, Second street, bet veen Locust and Vine, 
(east side,) St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. R. BOGGS & CO., 


| PORTRAIT, PICTURE & LOOKING-GLASS 


FRAME MANUFACTURERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Looking-Glass Plates, Engravings, &«. 
No. 70 Fourth street. corner of Olive, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


COMMERCIAL REFECTORY, 
and Merchants’ Dining Hall, 


Nos. 67, 69 and 71 Chesnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Doors open from 6 A. M. toi2 Pp. M. Bills of 
fare will be found on the tab es, with the prices 
of every Dish prepared ior BAEAKF AST from 
6 to lv a, M.; for DINNER, from ‘2 to 3. and 
for SUPPER, from6to8P.M. Also Dishes 
ot from 25 to 39 different and separate kinds of 
soups, meats. vegetables and deserts NOT, or 
cooked to order in Restaurant style. 
march’65. ABNER HITCHCOCK, Sup’t. 

JAMES STREETT & CO, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Cire TEiISR ~~, 
No. 122 North Main street,” 
and No. 6. 8 & 10 Vine street, St. Louis. 


CLOTHING of all kinds made at short notice, 
and at low prices, 


G27" Full Suits made in 24 hours 49 





St. Louis Steam Planing and Saw Mil; 
Insurance, Sash, Door, Blind, Moulding and 


Fire, Hull and Cargo Insurance. Box Factory, 
THE COLUMBIA INSUKANCE CO, OF S. C. CORNER OF 0’FALLON & 13TH STREETS, 
CAPITAL a: ere PAID Offic:, Suuth side of Olive, between Fourth 
N— ’ . : ” . ’ 
his Company continues to take risks upon _ _ and Firth Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
: . ‘ : . We have always on hand FLOORING of the 
Huis & CARGOES, BUILDINGS, CON- . f ; “i ; . 
. : naa ‘ varions qualities, both white and yellow Pine; 
TENTS; ETC. All losses promptly adjusted and pay pe gepas! : a Peter 44 
ind SHELVING SHEAIHING, and every descrip 
paid at office in Rankin’s Building, southeast | °°" oe r . . ~ 9 
- tion of DRESSED LUMBER, for Carpenters’ 
corner of Pine and Main streets. ; ; . 
J S. CHEW, Agent. immediate use. Are also prepared to PLANE, 
en — — | SPLIT and RIP LUMBER, at short notice. 
Citizens’ Insurance Co. of Missouri.-| gg~sasu, DOORS, BLINUS, MOULDINGS 
pA Soseade . . cose sévcese , Sddeoded Jot Sener. | —_ vee i gg of a ae ur are 
e Citizens’ Insurance Company of Missou and workmanship. Also, ic i 
ri, continues to insure against loss or dam> | pOW Fu AMES, on hand or made to order. 
age by fire, in the city and country, also agains WADE, S1LILLE & CO. 
loss or damage by sea and all inland navigation | : es ; 
and on hulls of steamboats, upon the most favor- | JULIUS HUTAWA, 
ao mene ella losses adjusted liberally and | Lithographic and Map Publish= 
vmpuy. | ‘ 7 yo 
apes 4 DIRECTORS 45)" ing Office, ’ 
" No. 45 North Secoud Street, between Pine & 
| 
' 





John B. Sarpy, Nere Valle, P. A. Berthold, ». 2d door north of Pine 
Wm. Renshaw, Sr., John Simonds, A. Vinton, sate Pr yp vaebnone Mo. 4 
B. J. Gilman, C.K. Dickson, John McDowell. | es ty 
WM. RENSHAW, President. | T 
W. D. WOO, Secretary. M. STEITZ, 
° as ng, ar eretes vee PacKER OF BeEr AND Pork, 
St. Louis Insurance Company. South Second Street. (At tne Bridge-) 
OFFICE, southwest corner of Main & Olive str. | St. Louis. Mo. 
+s ++ $300,000. 2 

nsures against loss by sea, river, Jake, canal, , S “ 
I &c., and also against fire in the city and | Sounodry. 
country. | cementite 

| 








DIRECTORS. Ro~in CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY- 

Jas E. Yeatman, Laurason Levering, JOHN RENFREW: ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
Samuel K. Wilson, Thornton Grimsley, j/AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
- B. S. Lemoine, George Knapp, 4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
Abner Hood, William T. Christy, | streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
John C. Rust, Edward Y. Ware, | chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
Charles Miller, A. N. Berthoud. circular saw mills always 0n hand, all orders 

Geo. K. MeGunnegieé. executed with fidelity and despatch. 
G. K. McGUNNEGLE, President. ———eeaeeeEeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae aes" 4 ire 


THOMAS WEBSTER, Secretary. ~ 
Sates. 


Globe Mutual Insurance Co. of St.Louis’ 


Office, S. W. cor ner of Main & Chesnut streets’ | yg°))URRAY & DORMAN 1Ln 
Second floor. M RRAY & DORMAN, Iron 


Capital stock secured and paid $153,000, being streets, Continue to manufacture at the above 


Railing 

Manufactory, n.s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10. 

increased to $200,000, establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamene- 

W. W. GREENE, President. tal iron railing, baleonies, bank and jail doors 

i J. Hl. LUC AS, Vice I resident- book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutter : 

W. BROCK WAY, Jr., Secretary. iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat 

[atures against Marine and Fire losses, and re- ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 

turns 60 per cent. of profits to customers in | formed of iron. : 

proportion to premiums. Losses liberally ad- | ————— 

usted and paid. 


Missouri State Mutual Fire & Marine set 5S = te thle 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 7 ee eo» Dealers iw all kit ds 
P ot: tr. ; i « O! Saidies, Bridles, Harness, Trunks, 
Capital $300,000, and constantly in- Tass, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 
creasing. loors bejow Olive st., St. Lovis. Mo. 
OPEN Fire Policies granted, and Term Policies, |}; ————__-___, ———____—_—_ 
for any period from thirty days to six years. F ‘ : 
y period trom thirty day ; Jewelry, Watchmakery 
D.D. Page, S. M.Edgeil, J. S. McCune, & ENGRAVING. 
F. Ray. B. W. Alexander, E. Wyman, P. STUBENRAUCH & SONS, 
C. S. Greely, C. H. Peck, D. A. January 20. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Marke 
8S. M. EDGELL, President. and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the New 
H. BACON, Treasurer. Post Office. 
F. B. Homes, Secretary. Would call the attention of the public and 
tH" Office in Exchange Building, Southwest | the trade generally to their extensive stock of 
corner of Main and Olive streets. Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. They also are 
POPE NINES | well enabled by long practice and experigpce 
Commission Merchants. to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 
2 ul So well as metal, in the best style, such as seals 
B. MERRILL, = Saw Fee + pays Companies, 
or Railroad Cos., and all other Companies. 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 13 ll orders promptly executed rae on the 
Tiscumbia, Ala. most tiberal terms. 


Refer to M. Tarver, Esq-, St. Louis, Mo. “ . 

_ ed HARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer in 
NGELKODT & BARTH, Commission and|\) Foreign Liqnors and Wines, Domestic 
Forwarding Merchants, No. 126 North; Liquors, and that well known “Star” Brand 

Second Stree’, between VinéStreet and Wash- | of Rectified Whisky, No. 71 Levee, (entrance 

ington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. from Levee and Commercial Street,) St. Louis. 
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‘Lithographic Establishment. 


fe Fruit Crees. 





CCHAEREY & BRO., No, Market street 
St. Louis, Mo., are promcne to” 
anything in the ime of jeg mm Le es- 
jay, as they sre in of the 
wig: ew > whew any Te 
they are abte to fill orders largest di- 
pee A i They take and lithogr»ph por- 
traits and likenesses from erroiy 
grave or lith h show / eas 
and \ oe Pwet ves Aig ae mn sbi 
fests, csimiles, notes, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 


ing, town plats, &e. o 

Pe ithe articularly leave to request 
the a abt 
draw 


notice of the public to their crayon 

and colored idhograpts, in a8 much 

as this isthe only establishment inthe West, 

whe-e thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 

E & ©. . KUOBYN’S Lit 

- ving, and Color 

mrut, 





ic, Drawing, 

Establish- 
. 44 North Second Street, below 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pe Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Music, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &c. 
Ghowbills, Labeis, business & V 
Architecture, Machinery, Drawings, Plans, 
Maps, &c..- Drawings of atl kinds executed cn 
Stope.—Cojyper and Steel wood cuts, 
Manuseripts &c. transferr: kind of col- 
or and ‘ornamental printing executed in the 
neatest sty!e, at moderate Terme. 


Paper Hangings. 
THOMAS DALE, J 


hanger, Whitener end Wall colorer, 
Market street. near Alex. Leitch & 





No. 185 


Co’s. Drug store, St. Jouls; Mo. 
RFS Aang Plastering done ut short notice and 


‘all orders for work promptly executed. 


Mauntacturers. 


HOMAS GREY, Biacksmith and 
Worker. No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Lowis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Sledges, Wedges, and every dess 
be! go Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbies 
Picket Pins. Y$-Blacksmith work for 
_ rs, at the lowest prices... [g7He 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and 


ays 1: hand the h recommended 

Steel. 
PEL OOO 
Mathematical Instruments. 


d BLATTNER, Metheratica: and 
« Instrument 





Tron 











1 apts TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establi at js lo~ 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There ere Omnibus Coaches rumning duty 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery avd Gardens ere 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors, ulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves- In 
directing the aitention of the public te their 
pteetaay 4 they would remark that oue of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business forthe last twenty-tive 
ears; during thet time he has tested meny of 
varieties now growing.- This, with the 
assarance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, a® well a3 to 
— their assortment from gear to ren 
nishes a strong guerantee to ® wishi 
to make chain sejectioas of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trées 
will be az reasonabie as at any similer estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 
All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
willmeet with pss aticntion. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
To 


Hardware. 


WONDERLY, rege sae of Copper, 
Pv: Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such ryote 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper. ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and ever, other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Furniture. 


M. M. BARLOW, proprietor of the St, 

Louie Furniture Store, manufactures 

and keeps constentiy om hand every variety 

of housenojg furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &c, 

Alse, maDufactures to order every article in 

his line, with ie Doe get pe broad 


h. a 
nded to, earefa' 
ot All goods ienrien as pone 4 
New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Lucust streets, St. Lovis, Mo. 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater; Ne. 16 and 17 
J Goeth Bist atveets would re- 
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